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Exploring for Vocations 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


The term exploration 
—exploring for vocations—is a good 
one. When I go from here to Chatta- 
nooga I am not exploring. There is a 
road already built, and I am going on 
that road. If we are to do significant 
work in finding vocations for men, it 
will be through exploration. We will 
have to go through untracked country 
ourselves and find ways. When we stop 
to get a perspective, we realize that pub- 
lic works here under the TVA cannot be 
maintained indefinitely at the present 
rate. Even if we should have the most 
favorable national administrations for 
some years to come, a time would arrive 
when the construction work that we 





This informal but highly suggestive article 
originated as a talk given by Dr. Morgan 
at a TVA Personnel Conference. We 
agree that “exploring for vocations” is not 
only a good phrase—it is also a good idea. 
The plan here described is one that holds 


promise for the development of a new tech- 
nique in American life. 


have in mind would, in the larger part, 
be finished. Our share of national 
resources would have been poured into 
this region, so far as construction work is 
concerned. From time to time everyone 
of us must think of what is to happen to 
our construction forces and our other 
forces when that construction program 
begins to diminish. That question was 
in my mind even before we began con- 
struction. 

In many parts of the United States 
there are areas and communities in which 
there once was a great deal of activity 
for a brief period, when much money 
was in circulation, and when there was 
a stimulus to living on a high plane of 
activity. Some day we shall work out 
an economy which will enable that level 
to continue indefinitely, and for most of 
our population. There never has been 
a period in America, except during war 
time, when there was not personnel avail- 
able for a much greater degree of indus- 
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trial and economic activity than actually 
occurred. Never has there been a peace- 
time period, even in our boom days, when 
there were not hundreds and thousands 
of communities with a great amount of 
productive labor not fully utilized. Even- 
tually we shall achieve an economy which 
will make it possible for anyone who so 
desires to make the maximum use of his 
productive capacities. 


II 

There are great differences among 
American communities in degrees of pro- 
ductiveness. There are parts of our coun- 
try where a fairly high level of economic 
activity has been achieved, such as certain 
areas of Pennsylvania. Perhaps Ohio is 
an outstanding example; for in that state 
industry, commerce, and agriculture are 
highly developed and pretty well adjusted 


to one another. Through a long period 


of years, Ohio has maintained as high an 
average level of economic activity as any 
part of the United States. Yet even in 
Ohio there is nearly always a large 
amount of labor only partially occupied. 
The mountain regions of the South repre- 


sent an extreme contrast to Ohio. Here 
is a large population, the greater part of 
which would like to be active on an inten- 
sive scale, and yet is not so occupied. 
The Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania recently made a study of 
regions of low income in the United 
States, and found, I think, that the largest 
area of low income in the United States 
is this territory about us—the Southern 
Highlands. Here is a great reservoir of 
people, a very considerable proportion of 
them intelligent, anxious to work, and 
ambitious, who have very little occupa- 
tion. Agriculture does not furnish an 
adequate outlet These people have been 
manning our construction jobs to a large 
extent, but they cannot indefinitely con- 
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tinue to man those jobs. I think that the 
TVA will have neglected one of its 
important opportunities if it does not 
help in finding permanent occupations 
for some of these people. We cannot 
at once make a great change, and yet | 
believe that one of the important under. 
takings of the Authority should be an 
effort to find vocations, occupations, and 
places of occupation for some of the able 
men who are working for us and who 
have no stable future in view. 

When we undertake such a job we are 
truly exploring. I know of no place or 
occasion where an effective and adequate 
attempt has been made in this direction 
and under such circumstances, at least in 
America. For many years I have been 
interested in visiting small communities. 
I have observed that even in rather dull 
times for business and industry there are 
always some economic functions inade- 
quately supplied. I think this tends to 
be so especially during periods of read- 
justment when modern technical develop- 
ments afe spreading through the 
communities. In my belief, it is within 
the range of possibility to make a study 
of the conditions actually existing in 
many localities in our southern highlands 
to see what opportunities for productive 
living there are of which full advantage 
has not been taken, what occupations are 
not fully developed, and to try to fill 
those gaps. No one knows what the 
possibilities are, but I am sure that a 
careful study of our Southern Highlands, 
community by community, might be 
revealing if made by people who have 
not only a statistical bent but also some 
knowledge of the possible range of occu- 
pations. If in addition we could make 
a study of our working forces to see what 
special abilities we have among our men, 
and find men who would fit into such 
openings, we might be able to bring 
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together the opportunity and the right 
man. In the course of two or three years 
we might settle a few hundred men in 
various communities in occupations where 
they could have a stable living. 

We have a great development of rural 
electrification; unless there is a quick 
reversal of public policy, it will continue. 
We are going to have many towns in this 
region and in other parts of the country 
where rural electrification will be a fact. 
Recently I was talking with Representa- 
tive Rankin of Mississippi who is a rural 
electrification enthusiast. He described 
one community where rural electrification 
had become a reality for more than 100 
families. All but two or three families 
had supplied themselves with refrigera- 
tors; others had supplied themselves with 
pumps and other farm equipment. Our 
Electricity Department tells us that they 
could place a number of men who would 
be equipped to maintain the electrical 
services of a community. I do not know 
how many such openings there might be. 
We should not train a large number of 
men for these openings until we have a 
rough quantitative idea of the places to 
be filled. 

About the time that the TVA was 
organized, I looked into the use of elec- 
trical appliances. I was told that not 
more than 30 per cent of certain types of 
appliances which had been purchased 
were actually in use. For example I 
learned that only about a third of the elec- 
tric irons which had been purchased were 
in usable condition. As long as such a 
situation exists, full value is not being re- 
ceived from rural or village electrification. 
Through a study of communities in the 
Tennessee Valley and surrounding region, 
possibilities might be discovered for well 
trained men to serve the community in 
servicing such equipment. A man might 
run a small electrical shop. If we can 


qualify men to maintain electrical equip- 
ment, we shall have a better chance to 
spread rural electrification. 

Perhaps some of you think that this 
would be a limited career, but there seem 
to be few desirable openings for many 
of the men who are working for us now. 
These keen and able men have been earn- 
ing $1.00 an hour, which is more than 
many of them have earned before. In 
electrical repair work they might average 
only 50 cents an hour throughout the 
year. Yet if a man serves a community 
with an occupation that will grow 
through the years, and gradually gathers 
about himself some of the belongings of 
a man with a home, his hourly income 
may not be so large as that of a construc- 
tion man, but in ten years his resources 
may be greater than if he trusted to con- 
struction jobs, followed them wherever 
they went, and was unemployed between 
jobs. 

Ill 

I think an occupational survey could 
be profitably made, but I would not begin 
with a survey of just a single occupation. 
If we could explore this territory, com- 
munity by community, with a variety of 
occupations in mind, to see how a person 
might make a satisfactory living in a town, 
and take a census of economic possibili- 
ties, we might discover a considerable 
variety of opportunities. We would get 
hints from some people in the towns, 
though others will lack imagination. Not 
all people will suggest; they will only 
repeat what others have observed. 

We would probably find many com- 
munities where there is no good automo- 
bile repair shop and where there is a lack 
of capability in this field. In such a com- 
munity there might be a place for an 
automobile mechanic, trained in keeping 
a budget, in labor relations, and in per- 
sonnel selection, so that in his absence his 
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business could be run by a competent as- 
sistant. If we could develop a rudimen- 
tary business course to include such train- 
ing, it would be very helpful. A survey 
might reveal fifty places in this area where 
good automobile repair shops are needed. 

Another possible calling is that of gen- 
eral repair mechanic. We have com- 
munities that cannot afford an automobile 
repair man, a pipe fitter, a plumber, a 
welder, an electrical mechanic, but which 
could afford a community mechanic—a 
good all-round man who is able to meet 
most of the local needs. If we could 
give some promising young men a course 
of training in the repairing of automo- 
biles and electrical equipment, in electri- 
cal wiring, in simple plumbing and weld- 
ing, each man might set up a shop in a 
rural community and serve a region with- 
in a radius of ten or twenty miles. We 
would need to train such men not only in 
the mechanical processes, but we would 
need to impress them with the necessity 
of selecting labor, management, keeping 
books—in being business men on a small 
scale, 

Here and there you will find people of 
more than routine capacity. We could 
teach them to be on the lookout to make 
something for the community. A man in 
Georgia started out some years ago to meet 
the agricultural equipment needs of his 
community. Farm machinery as made by 
the big manufacturers is not always prop- 
erly designed for conditions in the hills. 
The man studied these conditions and 
tried to get the plowshare shaped so that 
it would turn the soil in the hills with- 
out clay sticking to the blade. He at- 
tempted to adjust the equipment to meet 
the needs of the community. Many parts 
of the United States are lacking in agri- 
cultural equipment that meets local 
requirements. 

In a mature economy we would have 
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large industries filling the nation’s great. 
est needs, and we would also have a con- 
siderable number of local industries 
operated by men who have studied the 
local conditions and who are filling those 
needs in a personal, individual, and effec- 
tive manner. The fact that a man starts 
out in a little repair shop doing wiring 
and repair work does not mean that he 
must stop there. If he has it in him to 
develop competence and management, 
and if he has the spirit of inquiry and of 
exploration he will find a way to enter 
the productive economy of the country. 
This process of intelligently serving pecu- 
liar local needs is one of the soundest 
ways in which industry may become 
decentralized. 

We have a man in the TVA who is 
studying tree crops, and I believe that he 
is on the track of certain other ways by 
which some of our men may make a liv- 
ing. On a visit to New York I asked 
people at one of the fruit stands what 
they had, and told them about the Chi- 
nese persimmons raised near Knoxville. 
I asked them if they could sell the per- 
simmons if we sent the fruit to them. 
They replied that they would have a sale. 
The kind we raise around here came 
originally from China and have not yet 
found a market. By exploring the tree- 
crop situation further, and by searching 
our own staff until we found men who 
would be interested, we might discover 
a number of new vocations. 


IV 

I have ventured over the field and sug- 
gested these few things. There are other 
types of agriculture we could investigate. 
You can go North at Christmas and find 
much holly on sale. 1 have been wonder- 
ing about holly farms; I don’t think they 
exist. People just go into the woods and 
cut branches off the trees. A man might 
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take the sour soil on which holly and 
trailing arbutus grow and achieve an 
income for life. The raising of trailing 
arbutus has not been developed in this 
country. It might take an intelligent man 
five years to perfect the technic of raising 
it, but in the meantime he could make a 
living by collecting and shipping plants 
from wild areas. It might be possible 
for a man to raise holly trees and grow 
trailing arbutus underneath them, since 
they thrive on the same soil. 

The management of fishing streams is 
another type of occupation that is possible 
for this territory. Many of the mountain 
streams have been fished out. It might 
be possible to organize cooperatives along 
ten miles of a promising mountain stream. 
If all the owners of the land along the 
stream for ten or fifteen miles should 
organize a cooperative, they could get a 
manager (possibly one of our men inter- 
ested in that field) to look after breeding 
places for fish, police the streams, build 
little dams for hatcheries, kill the water 
snakes that are so destructive of small 
fish, and perhaps build and operate a 
lodge where men could come to angle. 
Such management represents an oppor- 
tunity for perhaps 100 men. Once I 
visited an estate owned by a member of 
the English nobility‘ who had expeti- 
enced bad times. Almost the largest 
return from that estate was from fishing 
rights along a stream which ran through 
the land. I am told that four miles along 
the Neversink River in New Jersey bring 
an income of $10,000 from fishing rights. 
For the right person the management of 
such a business would yield a definite 
income, and we might have a considerable 
industry here. 

Another agricultural opportunity may 
be mentioned. Those of you who live in 
Knoxville know that fresh vegetables are 
scarce during the latter part of the sum- 


mer; we had a poor supply during the 
drought. We seldom have a season when 
rain is distributed as we need it. Up 
and-coming farmers might pick out places 
where they could pump water and irri- 
gate land near our cities and thus largely 
free themselves from drought. These 
farmers would have a dependable crop 
season regardless of whether it rains or 
not. A dozen competent men, with the 
help of our engineers, might locate bot- 
tom land that could be irrigated by 
pumps and these men could begin a type 
of truck farming that does not now 
thrive in this area. 

There is still another field in which 
the people of this region could secure 
occupational opportunity and financial 
profit. In New England recreation is a 
great industry. In the Lake Country of 
northern England recreation is the dom- 
inant industry. I am told that in Wiscon- 
sin recreation is the second largest 
industry. When a boy I visited Colorado 
and saw two cities, Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs. The mines were in operation 
and Pueblo was riding high; it looked 
with disdain on Colorado Springs, which 
was Only a recreation town. Today Col- 
orado Springs has no less stability than 
Pueblo with all its steel plants, for the 
smelters have passed away and the min- 
ing town is gone. When our great dams 
in the Tennessee Valley are finished, we 
shall have 3,000 miles of lake shore and 
we already have some of the most won- 
derful natural scenery in eastern America. 
Our Land Planning Division has been 
making a study of the striking scenery 
in this section. There is one waterfall 
that is much higher than Niagara, though 
its existence is scarcely known. No doubt 
it would be feasible to have a line of tour- 
ist camps beginning at the Ohio and 
following the highways to this section 
If we could find some of our people who 
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have management ability to take care of 
such a development, we might establish 
cooperative tourist camps with such stand- 
ards that when a traveler saw that coop- 
erative sign he would be assured of 
cleanliness, decent food, and comfortable 
quarters. If we could standardize a chain 
of tourist camps through the region so 
that the sign would be a sign of quality, 
I think we could greatly increase our 
tourist trade. We would have tourists 
coming during the rhododendron and 
laurel season and in the fall when the 
autumn colors are beautiful. This would 
be one of the greatest recreational regions 
in America. This recreation might be 
associated with the fishing streams. 

I have thought of community recrea- 
tion. There might be enough public 


sentiment and regard for children in 
towns of 3,000 or 5,000 to open com- 
munity centers where otherwise there 


would be only commercial amusement 
halls. Perhaps it would be feasible to 
charge families $5.00 a month for taking 
care of their children in these centers 
where they would be provided with 
games, music, and a wholesome good 
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time, instead of being allowed to groy 
up in the streets. ‘ 
V 

The fact that there are possibilities—| 
have mentioned only a few—is significant 
Paralleling a survey made of the commv- 
nities in this region to build up an inven. 
tory of possible vocations, I should like 
to see a sufvey made of our staff so that 
the most promising men could receive 
some training in small-scale business 
administration to fit them for these 
vocations. In the course of a few years 
if we could place a few hundred men in 
this way, we would have improved the 
quality of the communities in which they 
live. If by experiment we could estab- 
lish and develop such process, it might 
become a new technique in American life 
—that of helping people to find callings 
and of getting them ready to handle eco- 
nomic ventures of their own. The proc- 
ess that we have now fits them for 
General Motors, American Telephone 
and Telegraph, or United States Steel. 
We are not preparing them for the more 
individualistic places that add color and 
variety to our everyday living. 
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V ocational Guidance in the CCC 


I, the last three years 
many little revolutions have taken place 
in American life with no general knowl- 
edge that they have occurred. One of 
these has occurred in the vocational field: 
the occupational guidance work in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Techni- 
cally, the CCC may be said to have con- 
ducted the most extensive of all 
occupational services, and perhaps the 
most original and creative. It has pro- 
vided vocational training affecting more 
than 400,000 young men, and of these 
230,000 have been receiving personal 
guidance as well as practical experience. 

This accomplishment has never been 
publicized as a major activity of the 
Corps; there is, for example, no voca- 
tional bureau in the organization. I 
may be thrusting upon its officials an 
honor which they will be moved to 
decline. Certainly at first they did not 
seek it. The original twofold intention 
of President Roosevelt in proposing the 
CCC was to give relief to unemployed 
youth and their families, and to render a 
public service by improving public for- 
ests and parks. But it was quickly per- 
ceived by him and by the officials in charge 
of the work that relief for youth meant 
“rebuilding youth,” and this process of 
rebuilding quickly centered about getting 
for the men what most of them wanted 
and needed—permanent jobs. So, as 
early as May, 1933, a scant two months 
after the CCC was created, the Army 
was ordering its officers to establish 
“vocational educational courses,” and 
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late in that year an Educational Director 
was appointed to develop this and other 
teaching activities more professionally. 
Thus early in 1934 an Educational Pro- 
gram was established, and the beginnings 
of a real if unlabeled vocational service 
were recognizable. t 
They were recognized by the Educa- 
tional Director himself. The Handbook 
for Advisers, which C. S. Marsh sent out 
from Washington in January, 1934, was 
for the use of his representatives in the 
field. These representatives were nine 
corps area advisers—one for each major 
branch of the Army administration in the 
United States—and more than 1,000 
camp advisers, who have since grown in 
number to 1,751. It was the task of the 
camp advisers to establish educational 
programs in the individual camps which 
they served. The Handbook bade them 
to cast away much of academic practice, 
and give courses based on “the needs and 
wishes of the men.” One of the six 
“dominant aims” which it listed was: 
“By such vocational training as is feas- 
ible, but particularly by vocational coun- 
seling and adjustment activities, to assist 
each inan better to meet his employmert 
roblems when he leaves camp.” 
Obviously the educational service in 
the CCC became from the beginning the 
philosophical center and spearhead of 
the “rebuilding process’ which had come 
to be recognized as the work of the 
Corps. The Forestry and Park officials 
had charge of the actual labor done dur- 
ing the day—that occupied their energies 
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istration. 
in power to the educational advisors, 
who were only a branch of the Army, 
technically speaking—carrying out the 
Army's duty to minister to the “welfare” 
of the men, of which education was a part. 
But the educational program by its very 
nature took up the training of the men, 
or enrollees, as they came to be called, 
where the Army and Park and Forest 
officials left off. It sought to give them 
some consciousness of what labor in the 
forests and experience as residents of a 
camp meant, and it tried to supplement 
this with further training along the same 
lines and to give new training. Active 
vocational work, therefore, came to rest, 
by name at least, in its hands. 





Il 

The vocational work of the CCC may 
may be roughly divided into two branches. 
There is that part of it which comes 
directly from the work done daily in 
national and state forests, and in national, 
state, county, and city parks. Then, and 
more important for the purposes of this 
article, there is the activity carried on by 
the camp advisers under their corps area 
directors and the Educational Director at 
Washington. 

The field work, as it is called, embraces 
a tremendous variety of labor, skilled 
and unskilled. There is, for example, 
forest improvement, the making of fire 
trails, the building of roads, the con- 
struction of park buildings and other 
facilities, the construction of bridges and 
lakes, and the soil erosion work with its 
terracing, its mending of creek and river 
banks, and its infinite labor with dams 
of all varieties. Here the enrollees must 
learn, among other things, stone masonry, 


carpentry, grading, surveying, the hand- 
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The Army officers were 
busy with the difficult problems of admin- 
Both were in a way superior 





ling of tractors and pneumatic drills, and 

often the making of scale plans and the 

reading of blueprints. 

At first the superintendents and fore. 
men taught their workers as little as was 
necessaty to do the job. This practice 
has been gradually but drastically 
changed. “Don’t let the job interfere 
with the men!”’ was the humorous slogan 
I was given by a North Carolina forestry 
superintendent in the course of a three 
months’ trip devoted to studying more 
than one hundred camps in action. In 
California and Ohio, in Massachusetts 
and Iowa, I found the same spirit almost 
general. Foremen are specifically direc- 
ted to explain to the men the purpose and 
character of a given piece of work as a 
whole. They are advised to rotate men 
in different jobs as much as possible 
Finally, they are urged to give as much 
man-to-man instruction as their duties 
make possible. “I'll make a good 
stone mason of every boy who is willing 
to learn,” a Texas superintendent told 
me. In New York State another official 
showed a number of cabins where the 
buildings, down to plumbing and light- 
ing installation, shutters and screens had 
all been constructed by enrollees, and 
where the tables, bureaus, and chairs had 
been designed and finished by them under 

the supervision of their foremen. 

Mote important, this type of training 
has been given a label and a statistical 
place in educational reports. It is popu- 
larly known as “teaching on the job”; 
and, under the more formal title of “‘Sys- 
tematic Instruction on the Job,” the last 
monthly report of the Educational Direc- 
tor showed that 178,411 men of a total 
of 430,089 had been listed by their fore- 
men as receiving formal training during 
work hours. Of course the others natu- 


rally had received training also, but they 
have not been reported upon. 
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This instruction in connection with 
field work is highly valued by many of 
the men. “I never held a job before I 
came to the CCC,” an enrollee in Georgia 
told me. ‘Now I have been running a 
jack-hammer [pneumatic drill} for six 
months, and when I leave I can get quarry 
or road work.” Others prize what they 
have learned—carpentry, dam building, 
stone-work—as useful on the farms to 
which they expect to return. Some were 
still looking toward government work in 
the parks and forests. Still others 
planned to seek employment with con- 
tractors. The field work had opened up 
possibilities they had not thought of; it 
had given them experience as workers, 
and it had given them confidence in their 
capacity to work. 

But the field work is only important 
as a background in CCC vocational train- 
ing. It achieves some of the results of 
vocational guidance, but it gives no formal 
philosophy and no academic preparation. 
The work of the Educational Program 
in the camps does both. 

The formal training is of course not 
all vocational. It was planned originally 
to meet a variety of needs. It helped to 
fill the long evenings in camps remote 
from towns and movies. It offered some 
men a chance to continue academic school- 
ing; there are still many academic courses 
in the CCC program, and not a few men 
contrive to secure both high school and 
university credit from neighboring insti- 
tutions, either by attending night classes 
or working under camp teachers with the 
sanction of the school authorities. But 
from the beginning a decided interest 
was manifested by men in work which 
they felt to be immediately practical. 
They liked to work with their hands. 
They liked to be taught by men who had 
been active in trades or professions. 
This was natural, as most of them, 
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though having the average of an eighth 
grade education, were professedly 
“through with school.” So increasingly 
the camp adviser sought for what might 
be called vocational courses. Today, out 
of 31,012 courses given, 11,430 are 
classed as “vocational.” But many of the 
others, while listed as “elementary,” 
“high school,” or “college,” really pro- 
vide vocational training. Spelling and 
English are frequently taken by men who 
are training for business. Mathematics 
is discovered by others to be essential to 
his training for some technical job. 


Ill 

Now to build up vocational courses, 
the obvious way was to find out the work 
in which the men were interested. This 
increasingly became the task of the camp 
adviser. He had a reservoir of teaching 
talent in the Army officers, the foremen, 
the enrollees themselves, and later in 
FERA teachers. His job was to discover 
how his available teachers (most of them 
volunteers) would fill the needs of his 
potential students. 

The chief device for discovering this 
relationship has come to be a four-page 
sheet entitled, “Personnel Record of 
Enrollee.” This must be filled out for 
every man in every CCC camp. It indi- 
cates, when completed, his past schooling, 
his reading habits, his play habits, all the 
jobs he has held, and his preferences for 
future employment. This form can be 
filled out by the enrollee himself, or by 
the adviser’s student assistant, but almost 
invariably it has come to be handled by 
the camp adviser himself, who makes it 
an occasion for an opening interview with 
the new man. 

Much can be done at such an interview. 
I had the opportunity of “‘sitting in” on 
a number of interviews, and was 
impressed by them. They take place in 
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an atmosphere of informality, and the 
enrollee has no sense of being forced 
into commitments he may not wish to 
make. All the educational work (except 
that with “‘illiterates,” who come under 
state laws on compulsory education) is 
voluntary, and the men know this. Yet 
they learn quickly, on coming to a camp, 
that the camp adviser is the official who 
gives personal advice, helps them to plan 
for studying or getting jobs, and—in 
most cases—supervises recreation. So 
they are usually eager to meet him, es- 
pecially if his reputation is good. 

In a New England camp where the 
thermometer hung just above zero the 
Corps Area adviser and I found the camp 
adviser interviewing new men. The only 
room he had for this purpose was a little 
compartment off the dining hall, heated 
only by such air as came over the top of 
the partition which separated it from the 
mess. He had posted a notice saying he 
would see any men who wished to talk 
with him that evening, and a dozen were 
waiting outside the little ice box in which 
he sat. I begged him to proceed with 
his interviews, and was able to sit out 
three of them, when the cold became too 
much for me. Yet under such conditions 
one felt that the adviser, a Harvard grad- 
uate, succeeded in stirring in each of the 
three men whose records he filled out a 
definite interest in preparing for future 
work. One boy was from the Massachu- 
setts coast, and hac been a clam digger, 
or ‘“‘clammer.” He had earned $8 a week 
at this occupation. He expected to re- 
turn to it. But he stated that he had once 
worked for two weeks as a gardener’s as- 
sistant on an estate, and it was apparent 
that this work had interested him. 

“Would you like to study something 
in connection with landscape gardening?” 
the adviser asked. 


One could see this rather unusual idea 
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turning heavily within the boy. He had 
never imagined such a possibility. 

“Yea-h,” he said finally, “I guess I'd 
like that.” 

“Well, think it over,” said the adviser 
coolly, ‘‘and if you really want to do some. 
thing, see me again. We have a course 
in mind which we may start, and there js 
a correspondence course offered by the 
University of Pennsylvania which covers 
some of the ground.” 

Such informal preliminary interviews 
serve to show, when all the sheets are 
gathered, what classes might attract 
groups of a sufficient size to justify their 
being given. Vocational training can thus 
to an extent, be shifted to classwork 
This often brings the men in contact with 
engineers, business men, lawyers, archi- 
tects—these being the advisers, officers, 
and foremen—who have a rich practical 
experience on which to draw. On the 
other hand, the opening interview is a 
personal contact which can be developed 
formally or informally later. The fol- 
low-up interview is a large part of the 
adviser’s work. Last September, for ex- 
ample, 287,966 interviews were held with 
168,769 men. 

Of course the value of all interviews 
depends on the capability of the camp ad- 
viser. Sometimes he is ingenious and 
creative, sometimes he is not. Last spring 
I met with a rather astonishing case of 
stupidity. 

The Corps Area adviser of a Southern 
corps area had brought me in the early 
evening to a Negro camp where he was 
sufe we could find classes in operation. 
He was mistaken; there were no classes, 
and the adviser was nowhere about. One 
of the Army officers was entertaining us, 
and told of an experience of the com- 
manding officer which he thought highly 
amusing. ‘This officer had come to the 
camp several months before. His prede- 
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cessor had discussed with the camp ad- 
viser, who in the meantime had also been 
relieved, the possibility of having a class 
in auto mechanics. The captain had gone 
to the nearby town and borrowed an old 
Lincoln from a garage owner. He was to 
be responsible for the car. Somehow the 
class was never organized. The Lincoln 
stood in the open outside the men’s bar- 
racks, and gradually grew the worse for 
sun and rain. Finally the new captain 
appeared, and the new adviser. The 
captain saw the Lincoln one day, and 
asked about it. Nobody seemed to know 
its history. It became a sore point with 
the captain. He threatened to burn it, 
tried to give it away. Meanwhile its state 
grew worse and worse. At this point the 
garage owner appeared, and was shocked 
to find his car worn out of what little 
value it had had. He demanded $50. 
“Now,” said the officer who was telling 
us the story, “the C. O. is trying to find 
out whether he or Blank (the preceding 
captain) is liable for this. It looks as if 
he is!” 

We laughed a little about the captain's 
predicament. The following morning 
the Corps Area adviser marched with me 
into the camp adviser’s office to discover 
where the latter had been the preceding 
evening. The ensuing explanation was 
not very satisfactory. Neither was the 
camp program. It was almost entirely 
academic. The camp adviser said he had 
been unable to organize vocational classes. 
“Let's see your personnel sheets,” snapped 
the Corps Area adviser. We looked at 
them; of the first fifty at least twenty 
Negroes had written down, as their pre- 
ferred future vocation, “truck driver,” 
“garage,” or “chauffeur.” Here was 


material for a class in automobile engines, 
and just outside the door stood the Lin- 
coln which the C. O. had tried to give 
away, with a motor in it which could 


easily have been used for demonstration! 

Such advisers seldom last long in the 
CCC. This is particularly so because the 
Corps Area office and the Washington 
office are now both sending to the camps 
bibliographies, outlines of procedures, 
class outlines, etc., dealing with vocational 
work. A number of model courses, many 
of them vocational, have recently been is- 
sued in pamphlet form from Washington 
as the result of the studies of a committee 
of seven experts under the chairmanship 
of Reed Bass of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute appointed by the Commissioner 
of Education. The Corps Area work in- 
cludes such services as the remarkable 
correspondence courses of the Ninth 
Corps Area, which at San Francisco oper- 
ates a correspondence school used by 
20,000 men. Other Corps Area advisers 
have sought to train the men in the proc- 
ess of seeking jobs; the Third Corps Area 
camps (Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania) have put on dramatic skits showing 
the right and wrong ways of applying for 
positions. And for some time there has 
been a sharp check-up on camp advisers, 
both by the Corps Area advisers, and by 
the newly appointed district advisers, of 
whom there are now 76 throughout the 
United States, assisting the Corps Area 
heads by frequent visits to the 2,200 
companies scattered throughout the coun- 


try. 
IV 

All this work is being done within 
definite limitations. The CCC enrollees 
come and go; at most, they remain in 
camp eighteen months. Work and in- 
struction cannot do more than give these 
men an interest in a vocation, and a start 
in preparation for it. The time of camp 
advisers is limited; they cannot do inten- 
sive personal work with all of their more 
than 200 men in addition to directing the 
educational program and taking an active 
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part in it. The instruction also has its 
limitations. Since the best teachers fre- 
quently come from among the foremen 
and officers, they are volunteers. Their 
other duties are heavy, and sometimes 
their preparation for classes is hasty or 
superficial. Finally, the lack of adequate 
classrooms and necessafy equipment is 
often trying. 

Yet the work being done is crea- 
tive. It has certain great advantages. 
The men are always at hand, and often 
can be studied from day to day, and given 
constant encouragement of an informal 
type. The fact that what work they do 
is voluntary also gives it a zest and spon- 
taneity, while the informal, man-to-man 
relationship of advisers, officers, and 
foremen has a high value. The practi- 
cal experience of many advisers and other 
officials wins a quick respect from the 
men where it exists. All through the 


work the insistence upon relating gui- 
dance and study to actual life has quick- 
ened the men’s interest and brought a 
surprising amount of good performance. 

What have the results been as mea- 


sured by employment secured? This is 
a question that cannot be answered statis- 
tically. Perhaps the most valuable con- 
tribution has been a general one. The 
men acquire skills which are often only 
semi-professional, but these skills repre- 
sent experience which shows many en- 
rollees that the acquisition of skill is 
possible, and sends them out not only 
with improved morale, but with a greater 
determination to better themselves. Many 
also will be more valuable workers, more 
adjustable members of society, because 
of their training, even if no specific job 
awaits them when they leave camp. 
But, of course, there are jobs. In the 
camps which I visited I encountered half 
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a dozen foremen who originally had 
been enrollees. They had found employ. 
ment in the camps themselves. Super. 
intendents told me of men sent into po- 
sitions in the forestry or park services, 
Camp officials testified that employers had 
come incfeasingly to the camps to secure 
the outstanding men. I was told of many 
instances of cooks and waiters trained in 
the CCC who had secured work in restav- 
rants and hotels. One of the job training 
devices was the apprenticing of men to 
work on Saturdays in nearby towns— 
without pay, but with instruction in the 
trade or business of the employer. Some 
of these later secured positions. Other in- 
stances could be given of employment in 
various fields. Nor must the men be for- 
gotten who were enabled in the camps to 
catty forward education which looked 
toward careers—sometimes a career de- 
cided upon after discussions with the 
camp adviser. 

The experiment has been unusual in 
combining work, schooling, and guidance. 
This is particularly so when one considers 
that more than 90 per cent of the enrol- 
lees were supposedly “out of school, out 
of work.” Its defects are still the defects 
of an experiment. Better teachers, bet- 
ter equipment, more time for training on 
the job, for teacher-preparation, and for 
study would improve what has been and 
is being done. Within the limitations 
imposed, the work has been remarkably 
spirited and extensive. It has been work 
done by an emergency organization and 
during an emergency period, and must 
be judged as such. But the many possi- 
bilities which it has indicated are worth 
the study of those who have made voca- 
tional training their chief work, and who 
may be able to apply in other fields some 
of the methods used in this one. 
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Employment Service and Guidance 


During the two and a 
half years of its existence under the terms 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, the United 
States Employment Service has been re- 
currently involved in the mass registra- 
tion, classification, and referral of the 
workers necessary to serve the various 
public works programs. The huge Civil 
Works program of the winter of 1933- 
34, followed later that year by the devel- 
opment of the Public Works program, 
and more recently by the program of the 
WPA and its auxiliaries, have placed great 
burdens on the Employment Service. 

The tremendous pressure of activity 
occasioned by all of these services has 
limited the possibilities of study and con- 
sistent development of techniques in the 
Employment Service. Nevertheless, some 
beginnings have been made in the di- 
rection of the development of a profes- 
sional service in which a good deal of 
attention will be paid to the problems of 
vocational guidance. 

In a sense the normal operations of the 
Employment Service may be assumed to 
have their bearing on the problems of vo- 
cational guidance. Without being so 
labeled, vocational advice is given regu- 
larly, and placements of persons in jobs 
which affect their occupational future are 
being made every day in each office of the 
Employment Service by the regular staff. 
It is probably true that the majority of 
applicants in the Employment Service 
seeking work opportunities are unable 
within any short period of time to secure 
work for which they have had specific and 
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recent experience. Many of them are 
young persons who have had no op- 
portunity to secure a work history, and 
still others represent persons dislodged 
from occupations in which there is no 
immediate demand for workers. In every 
such case the employment office inter- 
viewer must make some effort toward the 
readjustment of the individual seeking a 
work opportunity; and vocational gui- 
dance, good or bad, is involved in nearly 
all such situations. 

A number of steps which the Employ- 
ment Service has been taking to improve 
the normal procedures in the average 
office may therefore be said to contribute 
to more effective vocational guidance. 
Such steps include the continual exten- 
sion of the merit system of qualifying per- 
sonnel to work in the Employment Ser- 
vices throughout the states. Careful 
attention has been given to the types of 
educational and experiential background 
which enter into the determination of eli- 
gibility for employment in the Service, 
and steady improvements in the types of 
examinations which afe used to qualify 
these persons are being made. Thus, at 
the present time, a special subcommittee 
of the Federal Advisory Council is study- 
ing the eligibility requirements and 
standards for junior counselors, a posi- 
tion which is beginning to develop in the 
Service in a number of offices, in order 
to make sure that only properly quali- 
fied persons shall occupy this position. 

An employment office manual series, 
designed to acquaint the average inter- 
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viewer with proper techniques of inter- 
viewing and with sources of information 
and instruction with respect to guidance 
and placement procedures, is being pre- 
pared and made available to the local 
offices. Attention is being given to the 
development of a training program, both 
within the Service and with the coop- 
eration of various colleges and universities 
throughout the country, so that the mem- 
bers of the staffs of the Employment 
Service may be better qualified for hand- 
ling their important personnel functions. 

It may even be said that the crystaliza- 
tion of the Employment Service organiza- 
tion into some 661 district offices, 
serving the entire country, with approxi- 
mately 1,400 branches, indirectly con- 
tributes to the solution of the problem 
by familiarizing the public with the exis- 
tence of a regular and permanent estab- 
lishment devoted to the problems of 
employment to which the individual seek- 
ing work may repair in an effort to secure 
occupational information and suggestions 
as to future employment. 


II 

In these unspecialized ways efforts are 
being made to build an employment ser- 
vice structure throughout the country 
which will meet the normal placement 
and employment needs of the persons 
seeking work and will, soon, become the 
basis for administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation and possibly other 
phases of the social security program. 
As these larger functions are assumed by 
the Employment Service, it will begin to 
take on the aspects of a permanent social 
institution in every community, and a large 
degree of responsibility for attacking the 
problems of sound vocational guidance 
will be laid upon it. 

With these responsibilities in mind, the 
Employment Service, in cooperation with 


the Social Security Board, is making plans 
for a closely coordinated form of organi- 
zation which will provide not only the 
needed administrative machinery, but the 
necessary facilities for research in the de- 
velopment of proper standards in hand- 
ling the entire problem of employment 
adjustment. 

Most of the readers of this magazine 
are familiar with the existence and gen- 
eral nature of the Occupational Research 
Program of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. By way of review it will 
be recalled that this is a cooperative pro- 
gtam involving the use of government 
funds and of private foundation funds 
and guided by a technical advisory board 
whose members were nominated by the 
Social Science Research Council and the 
National Research Council. In this co- 
operative enterprise an attempt is being 
made to tackle three phases of the prob- 
lem of occupational adjustment: 


1. Steps have been taken to make avail- 
able accurate job specifications for represen- 
tative jobs in our American economic life 
in such manner as to facilitate a comparison 
between jobs, and to make available to the 
Employment Service and to industry a com- 
mon terminology for understanding the re- 
quirements of various occupations. 

2. An effort is being made to develop 
standards for selecting individuals for occu- 
pations. This phase of the work relates to 
the use of occupational tests, the improve- 
ment of interviewing techniques, and the 
problem of devising measuring sticks that 
will enable the Employment Service and in- 
dustry to determine the qualifications which 
make for success or failure in a given occu- 
— It is hoped thus to establish criteria 
or the selection and referral of workers to 
supplement the work history, which is now 
the only indicator of probable success in a 
given line of work. 

3. On the basis of the material derived 
from the two foregoing phases of the pro- 
gram, the staff is attempting to develop a 
broad occupational classification in terms of 
the requirements made of the individual, 
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rather than in terms of the process or the 
product, and thus to facilitate the transfer 
of individuals from one industry and occupa- 
tion to another and promote the effective 
occupational reabsorption of unemployed 
persons. 


With the private funds made available 
through the cooperation of the National 
Occupational Conference and the Social 
Science Research Council, and the regular 
appropriations of the United States Em- 
ployment Service which are available to 
provide the necessary technical leadership, 
together with the funds granted to a 
large WPA project, it has been possible 
during the current year to use a staff of 
over three hundred persons in carrying 
on the field and editorial work necessary 
for the development of these materials in 
some thirteen states. 

At the present time job specifications 
for the laundry and cotton textile indus- 
tries have been published and made 
available to the Employment Service and 
the cooperating industries, and several vol- 
umes of specifications for the automobile 
industry and for the several branches of 
the construction industry are now in 
press. Field studies are proceeding at 
the present moment in the retail, foundry, 
and machine shop industries, and others 
are scheduled. 

The United States Employment Ser- 
vice believes that the program of occupa- 
tional research represents its major 
contribution in the field of vocational 
guidance. Through this program it is 
beginning to provide accurate and com- 
parable information with respect to occu- 
pations, industry by industry, and is 
facilitating a classification of these occu- 
pations in terms of the characteristics and 
qualifications of the individual. Simul- 
taneously, by means of the regular reports 
of activities, data are being compiled to 
show month-by-month trends in the vari- 


ous occupations and industries both for 
work applications and for placements. 
The statistical program is likewise pro- 
viding information with respect to the 
age, sex, color, veteran status, and relief 
status of the persons who are seeking 
work and of those who are seeking em- 
ployment. 

Over a period of time it is believed that 
through these efforts really adequate in- 
formation may be made available for use 
in the school system and in other agencies 
to suggest to young persons the trends in 
Opportunities in various groups or fami- 
lies of occupations and in individual 
lines of work, as well as to indicate 
minimum requirements and qualifications 
for success. Considerable background 
material for correction and development 
of school curricula may likewise be de- 
rived from this source. 


Ill 
There are maintained in a number of 
school systems some excellent junior 


—— services, as in Philadelphia, 

; incinnati, where careful 
work has been done in studying the oc- 
cupational needs and requirements of 
youth and in trying to secure satisfactory 
employment opportunities for them. 
Similarly, the Employment Service, in 
one or two notable instances, particu- 
larly in the case of the New York State 
Junior Employment Service, has done 
pioneering work in developing junior 
placement services. 

At the present time the United States 
Employment Service, in addition to fos- 
tering and encouraging the work of these 
two types of junior placement service, is 
experimenting with a supplementary ap- 
proach to the problems of guidance and 
placement of juniors. In the typical em- 
ployment service at the present time, the 
individual applicant is classified for em- 
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ployment very largely in terms of his 
work history, since that is the only prac- 
tical guide, except for the interviewer's 
judgment, which the employment service 
possesses with respect to the applicant; 
and because those are the terms upon 
which the employer places his request for 
workers. Obviously, the average youth 
is at a distinct disadvantage in being clas- 
sified on the basis of work history. Par- 
ticularly during recent years his chances 
of having acquired a work history, even 
a brief one, are small; and once he is 
classified under one of several thousand 
occupations as a potentiality, he is not 
available for consideration for the others. 
It is therefore proposed that in two or 
three localities the Employment Service 
attempt to make a careful classification 
of young persons for employment, not on 
the basis of work histories, but in terms of 
interests, abilities, and aptitudes insofar 
as these can be learned. Carefully trained 
individuals will be placed in one or two 
offices for an extensive re-interviewing 
and reclassification of all these younger 
persons, in order to secure more ade- 
quate information than is usually found 
on the average application, and to deter- 
mine from the study of the educational 
records and family backgrounds, with the 
possible aid of interest tests, the kinds 
of things that individuals like and are 
qualified to do. The individual can then 
be classified, not with reference to one 
of several thousand specific occupations, 
but as a potential candidate for a broad 
group or family of occupations which 
seems to call for the kind of interests and 
abilities that the individual possesses. 
Thus if an individual demonstrates 
clearly his interest and facility in working 
with mechanical things and apparatus, he 
will be considered as a potential candi- 
date for referral to a type of mechanical 
pursuit in which the employer is will- 


ing to consider a younger person with 
future possibilities as well as a person 
who has had actual experience. If the 
individual likes to deal with people and 
has shown effective public relations in his 
home, social, and school experiences, and 
has enjoyed endeavoring to persuade 
other persons to his own point of view, 
he may be considered as a potential can- 
didate for certain types of sales positions. 

If this experiment proves at all success- 
ful, it will be developed and extended in 
ways which can be easily adapted to the 
larger field of employment service inter- 
viewing, classification, and referral. The 
Employment Service contemplates making 
this limited experiment, with an entirely 
open mind, and with no convictions with 
respect to possible results. 

It seems clear that some efforts must be 
made to break away from classifying an 
individual for future employment solely 
in terms of his past work history. In 
the absence of accurate measuring devices 
for determining abilities of individuals 
and for measuring the exact requirements 
of various jobs, some experimentation 
along this line seems warranted. 

Perhaps the most constructive feature 
of the efforts being made by the Employ- 
ment Service to develop a background 
which may lead to effective vocational 
guidance in the future is the cooperative 
nature of the work being carried on to 
date. As exemplified by the Occupational 
Research Program and the initial steps 
in junior counseling, the Employment 
Service is closely cooperating with other 
governmental agencies concerned with 
this field, with two or three private 
foundations, with the Social Science and 
National Research Councils, with the 
American Council on Education, and with 
the Occupational Research Division of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 
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Employment Service and Community 


Badustrial countries of 
Europe long ago realized the significance 
of a public employment service, with the 
result that every important country has had 
such a service for many years. We in the 
United States have been slow in our 
appreciation of the need for such a ser- 
vice, and not until the depression did we 
realize that to assist people in obtaining 
employment is as much an obligation of 
society as are the institutions of public 
education and public health. 

The public employment exchange idea 
has had a long uphill fight in the United 
States. New York State may be regarded 
as a sort of laboratory where considerable 
pioneering took place. In 1929, Frances 
Perkins, then Industrial Commissioner of 
New York, appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Employment Problems to the 
New York State Employment Service. 
The report of the committee gave a new 
direction to the Service in this state. It 
clearly set forth the defects in the Service, 
pointed the way which both New York 
State and, to a considerable extent, the 
federal government were to follow, and 
indicated what a public employment ser- 
vice should be. 

This report recognized that bringing 
together workers and jobs in the modern 
world of large-scale industry is an im- 
portant and essential function of govern- 
mental service. It approved the creation 
of a laboratory or demonstration center 
where basic principles and standards of 
operation could be worked out. It 
stressed the need for a capable, cen- 
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tralized administration, and a staff quali- 
fied by education and experience for its 
tasks, working in premises suitably lo- 
cated and properly adapted to the work. 
It assumed a large function of an 
employment service to be an instrument 
for gathering statistical information af- 
fecting employer and employe, and for 
showing industrial trends. 

Demonstration centers such as the one 
recommended in this 1930 report were 
established not only in New York State 
(in Rochester, where its work was com- 
pleted in 1934), but also in Philadelphia 
and in Minnesota. These centers were 
financed in large measure by foundations. 
That local organizations and individual 
citizens participated in the development 
of these centers is evidence of the im- 
portance that the community attached to 
their work and to the results they were 
expected to achieve. 

The major development on a national 
scale toward a comprehensive and scien- 
tific approach to the public employment 
problem was the enactment by Congress 
in 1933 of the Wagner-Peyser bill. This 
bill, in effect, re-created the United States 
Employment Service, and provided that 
by affiliation with it and acceptance of its 
standards, the states could become eligible 
to receive matching funds for those which 
they expended in the development of 
their own public employment services. 
What was contemplated by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act was the eventual establishment 
of a national federation of state public 
employment services to be guided by 
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federal standards and under federal 
supervision, but locally administered and 
utilizing local variants of the basic prin- 
ciples laid down. 

As an emergency step, the United 
States Employment Service created an in- 
strument to cope with the needs of the 
public works projects undertaken by the 
Public Works Administration, namely, 
the National Reemployment Service. In 
all states like New York, which had their 


own employment exchanges, the National 


Reemployment Service supplemented ser- 
vice in those counties where the state had 
no offices. In those states which had no 
public employment service of their own, 
the National Reemployment Service pro- 
vided nuclei, the assumption being that 
where possible or useful the National 
Reemployment Service offices might later 
be taken over by the individual states. 
At present 34 states are affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service 
and six additional states have passed 
legislative acts enabling them to become 
affiliated with the Service. As a result 
we have in the United States over 2,000 
district and local employment offices. 


II 

With the expansion of the two Ser- 
vices to 120 offices serving every one of 
New York State’s 62 counties, there was 
not merely an increase in the number of 
offices. The cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service meant that 
these offices could be located in modern 
buildings, readily accessible to transporta- 
tion facilities and to business, shopping, 
and hotel centers. It meant light, space, 
and air so that the effect upon the visitor, 
whether applicant or employer, became 
one of dignity, effectiveness, and ade- 
quacy commensurate with the public ser- 
vice being rendered. 

The increased funds derived from 


various sources also provided for salaries, 
not comparable with those paid in private 
enterprise, but still adequate to attract to 
the public service personnel of the caliber 
demanded. Thus standards were revised 
and raised, and the various techniques 
made more effective, beginning with the 
reception and registration of applicants 
for work and extending through a clear- 
ance system which provides cooperation 
among all the offices in the state in filling 
difficult orders for which one office may 
have no suitable applicants registered. 
Forms were worked out after much ex- 
periment and revision, and tests were 
elaborated—psychological tests for young- 
er applicants and speed tests for stenog- 
raphers and office-machine operators. 

To insure impartiality toward employ- 
ers and workers, and to guard against 
group pressure of any kind, the United 
States Employment Service is guided by a 
federai advisory council, and the public 
employment service in New York State 
is guided by a similar state advisory coun- 
cil, on which employers and workers are 
equally represented and of which the 
general public comprises the other half. 
These members are outstanding citizens 
well known for their public spirit. Ad- 
visoty councils on a district or a local 
basis are being planned through which 
will be interpreted the service to the com- 
munity and the needs of the community 
to the service. It is clearly recognized 
that only as the community participates in 
its work can a district or local office suc- 
cessfully function. 

Such councils constitute a link between 
the public employment exchanges and the 
general public, whereby the mature judg- 
ment of outstanding individuals may be 
brought to the problems of an employ- 
ment service, guiding its administration 
and helping in the formulation and carry- 
ing out of vital and basic policies. For 
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example, New York's advisory council 
has made invaluable suggestions for the 
setting up of a policy of neutrality in 
labor disturbances. 


III 

In the field of fact finding the new 
public employment system is making 
promising strides. Under the procedure 
set up by the United States Employment 
Service, statistics now have a uniform 
basis throughout the entire country. 
Although this Service is not yet suffi- 
ciently expanded to make its statistics of 
general industrial significance, the time is 
not far off when this will be the case. 
The mechanism has been set up. Thus 
both trends of industry and the resulting 
employment fluctuations should eventu- 
ally be accurately charted, as they have 
never been before. 

Intimately related to this new statistical 
competence of the public employment ser- 
vice is its accumulation of industrial and 
employment information which the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration from the 
very outset found useful. By the very 
nature of its task, of placing men in jobs, 
the employment service is obliged con- 
tinuously to acquire information about the 
jobs, the relationship of one job to 
another and to the industry, and the rela- 
tive importance, from the employment 
point of view, of the various industries 
and their subdivisions. 

And, on the other hand, it is necessary 
to be exactly informed of all the opera- 
tions in such an industry, as, for example, 
highway construction, which bulks large 
among the public works projects. It is 
not only advantageous but absolutely 
essential for the employment service to 
know something about the hundred-odd 
different kinds of jobs and the thirty-odd 
different machines used in building state 
roads. In order to gather this material 


the United States Employment Service 
and the New York Service employ spe- 
cialists in the fields of industrial investi- 
gation and job analysis. 

All the information so gathered is 
vital in that it concerns men and jobs of 
today and tomorrow. It represents the 
change which has been taking place with- 
in the public employment service, trans- 
forming it from an agency which in the 
past used to deal mostly with unskilled 
labor to one which now numbers among 
its clients professional people, skilled 
mechanics, office workers, and men and 
women of all trades and crafts. The 
classifications of occupations  estab- 
lished by the United States Employment 
Service number about 1,500; a new list in 
preparation will comprise about 5,000 
classifications. In a single office in New 
York State, there have been registered 
applicants engaged in upwards of 800 
different occupations, according to this 
new tabulation of kinds of occupations. 

All these occupations, for convenience 
in administration, are grouped under 
main heads. In large cities this makes pos- 
sible separate offices, each devoted to one 
particular group. In New York City, for 
example, there is one office devoted to the 
professional, sales, and commercial group, 
known as the white-collar group; another 
office which handles the service occupa- 
tions in hotels, restaurants, building main- 
tenance, hospitals, institutions, and do- 
mestic service; and still another for the 
industrial and labor group. 

In smaller communities where separate 
offices of this kind are not required, it is 
still possible to maintain separate divi- 
sions, and this in turn enables the staff 
to specialize in the problems of given 
industries and in the workers in these in- 
dustries. The placement interviewers 
devote a certain amount of time to con- 
sulting with employers in order to ac- 
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quaint them with the facilities of the ser- 
vice, to learn at first hand the require- 
ments of the industry that each employer 
represents, and to learn each employer's 
preferences. This information, supple- 
mented by the industrial and job informa- 
tion from the other sources, makes pos- 
sible a more precise referral of applicants 
to jobs. 

All of the work described is directed 
to the proposition stated in Employment 
Exchanges, an International Study of 
Placing Activities, published in 1933 by 
the International Labour Office at Geneva: 
“A good organization of the labor mar- 
ket is one of the cornerstones of a general 
economic organization.” Good organiza- 
tion of the labor market is facilitated, 
when public works are in progress, by 
knowing where concentrations of certain 
kinds of skilled labor ate to be found. 
It is facilitated by eliminating heavy labor 
turnover resulting from faulty selection 
of men for jobs. It is facilitated by accu- 
mulating information which may make 
possible the leveling of extreme seasonal 
peaks in certain industries, and the ex- 
change of labor between related occupa- 
tions. 

IV 

As the depression advanced, the public 
employment service found itself working 
in closer cooperation with relief agencies. 
But it has been clearly recognized that 
while the relief agencies are primarily 
interested in the needs of their applicants 
for relief, the employment service is pri- 
marily interested in a worker's qualifica- 
tions for a specific job. One such form 
of cooperation was the rectuiting of 
workers during the existence of the Civil 
Works Administration. 

Under the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the referral of 
workers to contractors holding Public 
Works contracts was, under certain condi- 

























tions, made the responsibility of the State 
and National Reemployment Service. This 
afforded the employment services an op- 
portunity for close cooperation with labor 
unions while contractors realized as never 
before that the employment exchanges 
were a source of supply of skilled 
workers. 

Following the enactment of the 
$4,800,000,000 Emergency Work Relief 
bill and the creation of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, it was recognized 
by federal authorities that the machinery 
of the public employment services should 
be still further utilized in the administra- 
tion of the new works program. Federal 
regulafions have been issued providing 
that in each state the employment services 
designated by the United States Employ- 
ment Service be the registration agencies 
where all employable persons and em- 
ployable members of their families on 
home and work relief must register. 
Under certain conditions the employment 
offices ate also designated as the agency 
to refer qualified relief workers to proj- 
ects financed by the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act. This registration has 
resulted in a complete occupational census 
of all employable persons in families re- 
ceiving relief. The information so ac- 
quited can be used for planning of proj- 
ects by every community. 

Unfortunately these emergency respon- 
sibilities have, in many instances, handi- 
capped the employment services in cafry- 
ing out their main functions and have 
given rise to certain serious problems. 
Elmer F. Andrews, New York State 
Industrial Commissioner, recognized that 
the Supreme Court’s NRA decision would 
give rise to widespread apprehension that 
wages and conditions of work might suf- 
fer a setious setback. He stated that the 
state employment services must avoid any 
possibility of serving as an instrument for 
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depressing wages and conditions of work. 
“In the case of relief recipients who de- 
cline jobs to which they are referred, it is 
the intention of the public employment 
services to follow the intent of the Legis- 
lature of New York State as expressed in 
the Byrne-Killgrew Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Im accordance therewith, only 
those who decline jobs without apparently 
justifiable reason will be reported to the 
relief agencies for such action as they may 
finally decide to be appropriate.” 


Vv 

Not the least among the present prob- 
lems of an employment service are those 
of two groups of persons facing difficult 
adjustments. These are the junior 
groups: those just out of school or col- 
lege, none of whom has had the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the experience which is 
so much in demand by employers; and 
others who were graduated a few years 
ago and who have an additional handi- 
cap of possible demoralization by years 
of enforced idleness. The entire junior 
age group has been further penalized in 
the past by lack of opportunity for jobs on 
public works or made-works projects. 

In its work with juniors the employ- 
ment service must cooperate with the edu- 
cational system. Its knowledge of indus- 
trial and employment conditions should 
be of value to educators who may be 
turning out thousands upon thousands of 
candidates for non-existent clerical and 
office jobs. The Junior Division of the 
New York State Employment Service has 
provided some degree of guidance for 
young job seekers, and in cooperation 
with the Vocational Service for Juniors 
conducts the Junior Consultation Service. 
Moreover, under existing emergency con- 
ditions, this Junior Division has endeav- 
ored, through recreational and educa- 
tional means, to sustain the morale of the 


young people subjected to involuntary 
idleness. 

Machinery has also been set up to 
provide for specialized attention to the 
needs of the physically handicapped. 
Veterans are given preference by law on 
public works and the Veterans Placement 
Service under the United States Employ- 
ment Service safeguards their rights. 

As for those obliged by industrial 
change to seek new occupations, it is 
hoped that the job studies already men- 
tioned may discover similarities between 
jobs in different industries, and that some 
of the delay and wastage in transferring 
skilled workers from one occupation to 
another may be eliminated. 

Such effective transference is not going 
to be a simple matter. Ultimately, the same 
techniques for adult counseling as are 
being used for juniors must be provided. 
It was this need that led to the organiza- 
tion of the Adjustment Service in New 
York City. Sponsored by the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, it served 
over 12,000 men and women during the 
fifteen months of its existence. When in 
the spring of 1935 it closed its doors upon 
withdrawal of financial support, it left 
no place in the community where an adult 
could go to learn where his aptitudes, ex- 
perience, and abilities could be most 
effectively employed. Further, its closing 
disrupted the fine cooperation that had 
grown up between the Adjustment Ser- 
vice and the numerous social, educational, 
and relief agencies in the city. This left 
such a serious gap that it was not long 
before a new Adjustment Service for 
adults, under the auspices of the New 
York City Board of Education, with the 
aid of relief funds, began last May to 
select and train a staff. In July it opened 
a service for adults practically identical 
with the first Adjustment Service, in the 
largest educational center in the city, the 
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Central School of Business and Art. 
This new service, like the former one, 
has available the facilities of the New 
York Education Council, and the co- 
operation of the Professional and Com- 
mercial Divisions of the New York State 
Employment Service. 


VI 

One means of making the public em- 
ployment services increasingly effective in 
this country lies in the development of a 
sympathetic and cooperative attitude of 
the public toward them. The Geneva re- 
port of 1933 states: “Even in countries 
where the employment service is excel- 
lently organized and has existed for a 
number of years, it is not uncommon to 
find employers who are full of prejudice 
against or distrust of the public employ- 
ment exchanges. Very often they are 
ignorant of the advantages and special 
features of the organization, and some- 
times they are even unaware of its exis- 
tence. In order to win custom, the em- 
ployment exchanges must use the normal 
methods of business publicity." In short, 
what must be added to the other func- 
tions described is the task of interpreting 
and of informing the public, grouped 
under the heading of public relations. 
Americans are still distrustful enough of 
government to need a good deal of in- 
formation and persuasion before they 
will avail themselves of some of the ser- 
vices which the government puts at their 
disposal without charge. 

While all employment services have 
made contacts with employers in a routine 
fashion, New York State has been fortu- 
nate in being able to approach the task 
of reaching and informing the public 
with considerable success. Personal con- 
tacts, special press, magazine, and radio 
messages, exhibit displays and leaflets 
have been used with good results. Labor 
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unions as well as social agencies are be. 
coming increasingly aware of the signi. 
ficance of public employment exchanges 
and more and more are becoming a valu. 
able means of interpreting this service to 
workers. 

When Congress passed the Federal So- 
cial Security Act, including its unemploy. 
ment compensation law, another great 
responsibility was placed upon the em- 
ployment exchanges in the United States. 
Those responsible for the drafting of this 
legislation have recognized the basic fact 
that no system of unemployment insur- 
ance can function effectively without 
efficient public employment offices. As 
this has been thé experience of the Euro- 
pean systems, especially the highly suc- 
cessful British system, both the Federal 
and New York State security acts directed 
that an adequate employment service be 
established. 

In New York State the newly created 
Division of Unemployment Insurance will 
consist of two main operating functions; 
namely, the placement function and that 
of the collection of funds and distribution 
of benefits. This will mean a greatly ex- 
panded employment service in the state 
with approximately 275 district and local 
offices. These offices will be known as 
employment offices and will be the field 
service through which unemployment in- 
surance will be locally administered. 
These employment offices, as part of the 
administration of unemployment insur- 
ance, will, in due course, become a source 
to which employers and employes will 
naturally turn for their placement needs. 

The brief consideration given to some 
of the many activities of the modern pub- 
lic employment service indicates both the 
scope of its outlook and the importance of 
the increasing duties it is called upon to 
perform. It is concerned with the en- 
tire organization of the labor market. It 
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must gather statistical information on a 
sale large enough for purposes of broad 
planning. It must study industry both 
with respect to its internal needs and to 
the demands which it makes upon the 
labor market. It must devise and oper- 
ate for millions of workers, systems by 
which those workers may be registered, 
accurately classified, referred to suitable 
employment, and kept informed of basic 
changes affecting the exercise of their 
trades and professions. 


VII 


Certainly the public employment ser- 
vice offers opportunity for the highest 
qualities of administration and planning. 
The United States Employment Service is 
encouraging adoption of the merit system 
in state civil service, and many of the state 
employment services affiliated with it are 
operating on the merit basis. In New 
York State, the civil service is being used 
as a means of procuring the highest pos- 
sible type of civil servant, ready, able, 
and equipped for the tasks already at 
hand and those which lie ahead, with the 
prospect of making employment service 
work an attractive profession and career. 

In considering both the present and the 


future of public employment work, its 
limitations as well as its potentialities 
must be borne in mind. Clearly, the pub- 
lic employment service cannot create jobs. 
That is a private and a governmental 
function outside its field of activity. At 
the present time emphasis is being placed 
on the transfer of qualified workers from 
relief rolls to private employment. But 
on the other hand, the public employment 
service is a permanent part of the social 
machinery for bringing workers and jobs 
together, and this permanent function 
must not be lost sight of owing to the 
insistence of emergency conditions. 

To the individual citizen, his vocational 
needs are the kernel of this life, and his 
vocational existence is not a thing apart 
from his social world. Social planning 
to aid the individual is going on in every 
community, and the public employment 
service which in the past has been one of 
the minor agencies participating in this 
planning, should in fact be one of the 
major agencies. In view of the close in- 
volvement of the public employment ser- 
vice with manifold activities affecting the 
individual, it may well seem that this 
service should be a central point in ex- 
tensive social planning. 








On Choosing a Vocation 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


I. times of economic 
and social disturbances, the problem of 
choosing an occupation which will bring 
security and satisfaction becomes par- 
ticularly important. The dangers of an 
unwise vocational choice are, or should 
be, in such times immediately apparent to 
students, to parents, and to adults who 
for various reasons contemplate a change 
of occupation. In making a choice from 
among the many possible vocations, stu- 
dents especially are subject to errors of 
thinking which defeat their desire for 
vocational security. 

At the risk of being trite, we may say 
that a person should choose that kind of 
work in which success and satisfaction 
have been obtained by men and women 
who possess abilities, interests, ambi- 
tions, and personality traits similar to his 
own. But if a person grants this basic 
principle, his problem remains unsolved 
unless he understands and uses reliable 
methods of determining whether he pos- 
sesses these necessary qualifications. 

It is common experience among those 
who give vocational advice in schools and 
colleges that students “see as in a glass 
darkly” their qualifications for vocations. 
Indeed, these students exhibit the same 





This article is reprinted, b i55iON, 
from the January 1936 issue of The Inter- 
preter, which is published for students by 
the General Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Any serious high 
school or college student could profit from 
reading it. And how about teachers and 
counselors? 


kind of fallacious thinking, used by many 
persons in deciding which political party 
to support, which applicant to employ, 
which financial theory to accept, or even 
which automobile to purchase. Needless 
to say, students cannot make satisfactory 
vocational choices unless they think 
clearly concerning the problems they face. 

The first step ‘n choosing a vocation 
is, therefore, the recognition and conse- 
quent avoidance of illusions which have 
lured many persons into mental bogs and 
quicksands. The fact that this first step 
is a negative one of elimination does not 
detract from its value. Actually, the 
first step in many constructive activities 
is one of elimination, whether it be 
clearing away underbrush for highways, 
dilapidated shacks for new houses, or 
wiping off “bad” debts in bankruptcy be- 
fore beginning again one’s efforts to 
achieve financial security. 


II 

The student should consider, then, the 
pitfalls of thinking that are to be avoided 
if one is to achieve satisfaction and suc- 
cess through valid vocational choice. He 
should first understand them and then 
make certain that they are not character- 
istic of his own thinking. These pitfalls 
may be characterized as: attractiveness of 
the remote; glorification of the unusual; 
fallacy of the perfect niche; fear of the 
closed mind; sparkless motors; and fallacy 
of the added cubit. 

That student whose perspective is free 
from the distortion called the attractive- 
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ness of the remote is indeed fortunate. 
According to the old adage, the grass on the 
other side of the road is always greener; 
but a clear-headed person sees that it 
could not be greener. If one investigated 
apparent state of affluence, freedom from 
worries, and satisfaction with their work 
often attributed to lawyers, doctors, bank- 
ers, and corporation presidents, one 
would find that it is but a mirage. Every 

pe of work has its disagreeable rou- 
tine. Public poise often conceals private 
worries. Another person’s work is often 
no better in quality than that of the 
onlooker, although the latter, through 
envy, usually clothes his neighbor's work 
with attractiveness. No student should 


PF coves any type of work with the hope of 


having a life of ease and meteroric suc- 
cess. The same type of work may be 
an opportunity for one student and cer- 
tain failure for another. 


lyzes and uses his unique aptitudes and 
thus creates his own job within the limi- 
tations of these aptitudes. 

Some students think of medicine, law, 
dentistry, journalism, and dramatics as 
the only routes to success and happiness. 
Sometimes this pitfall is called the “white 
collar illusion.’” Actually, one need not 
be a doctor to be well thought of by 
one’s friends and neighbors, or to have 
financial security. Many persons can be 
of service to humanity as much by sell- 
ing groceries as by removing an appendix. 
Even if medicine is more dramatic than 
the retail grocery business, that means 
nothing unless one has the required abil- 
ity. Opportunities are for those who 
have the necessary abilities and the will- 
ingness to use them. 

Still another pitfall in the choosing of 
a vocation is the fallacy of the perfect 


niche. Persons think of themselves as 





Another pitfall is the tendency to glory “Capable of only one type of vocational 


ify the unusual. Doctors are endowed 
with the halo of crucial operations; no 
attention is given to the long‘ hours of 
routine care of patients with minor ail- 
ments. Enmraptured students conjure up 
images of lawyers delivering soul-stirring 
pleas for innocent victims of the miscar- 
triage of justice; forgotten are the long 
hours most lawyers must devote to read- 
ing law books and dispensing counsel 
about minor points of law. Engineers are 
thought of as builders of the Panama 
Canal; forgotten are the thousands of 
engineers who do nothing more dramatic 
than to construct post-offices on Main 
Street. Dramatic examples of profes- 
sional success obscure the routine drudg- 
ery which occupies most of a professional 
man’s life. No person should be so 


befogged in his thinking as to believe 
every doctor is capable of emulating the 
Mayo brothers. To be successful one 
must be unusual to the extent that he ana- 


work. Actually, most students have 
many abilities and are able to use these 
abilities in many different kinds of work. 
Suppose one has shown a skill in mechan- 
ical work by re-assembling the family 
Ford as well as the family clock, and by 
work in high school shop courses. One 
should not assume thereby that engineer- 
ing is the only career in which such abil- 
ity can be used successfully. As a matter 
of fact, success in engineering may require 
more mechanical ability than one pos- 
sesses, and may demand other qualifica- 
tions, such as the ability to think in 
mathematical terms. A job is a dynamic, 
not a static thing; in a sense one makes 
a job fit oneself. An individual changes 
from year to year within certain limits 
and makes his job conform to these 
changes. There is no “perfect’’ job but 
rather opportunities for a happy balance 
between what an individual can do and 
what the job demands. 
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Many students hesitate to make a voca- 
tional choice for fear that later they may 
discover a job with more appeal. These 
are the persons who want their lives rig- 
idly mapped out for the next twenty 
years. These timid souls hesitate to make 
a decision; they suffer from fear of the 
closed mind. Actually, people make 
decisions from day to day based upon the 
facts available at that time. Such tenta- 
tive decisions are held in mental suspen- 
sion, perhaps for a year, while more facts 
are being collected. Then the tentative 
decisions are reconsidered in the light of 
the newly discovered facts. Students 
should make similar tentative decisions 
regarding vocations. No choice is ever 
final and everlasting; as new experiences 
yield more facts about abilities and inter- 
ests, these early vocational decisions must 
be reconsidered; no one need fear that, 
once he has chosen a vocation, his mind 
is forever closed to other possibilities. 

This mental vacillation, however, is 
perhaps not as serious as the tendency of 
some students to have little, if any, ambi- 
tion. Such students resemble sparkless 
motors. One finds today a few crusaders 
with an all-consuming ambition, but there 
are many more students content to “get 
by” with as little work as possible; they 
are willing to be educated, but unwilling 
to educate themselves. A student with 
average ability but with tremendous 
ambition is more likely to succeed than 
one who has ability but no ambition. Of 
what value is a twelve cylinder car with- 
out an ignition spark? Of what value is 
it to inherit a high IQ if one only sits 
back and enjoys one’s predisposition to 
chronic repose? 

There remains one more pitfall to be 
avoided in an attempt to arrive at a satis- 
factory vocational choice. This pitfall has 

been called the fallacy of the added cubit, 
of, as it is sometimes called, the perfect- 
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ibility of human nature. Along wit 
other great American illusions such x 
the necessity for quantities of fresh air 
eight hours of sleep each night, ani 
“well-rounded personalities,” one ma 
classify the belief that if one but wish i 
earnestly enough a cubit will be added ty 
be mental stature. Such wishful think. 

g will not yield a wise and satisfactor 
vocational choice. Less time should fx 
given to wishing for success and more 
time to a reliable inventory of the abilitic 
one actually possesses. 


III 


An understanding of these pitfalls in 
choosing a vocation is itself a partial 
defense against them. But fortunately 
there are also offensive steps in vocational 
guidance. Basically these steps are but 
ways of sampling and testing abilities 
and interests. In order to determine 
whether one has ability and interest ade- 
quate for a particular occupation, one 
should try out or sample that kind of 
work. Unfortunately, life is too short to 
allow an extensive sampling by actually 
doing al! kinds of work. Students are 
restricted, therefore, to samplings which 
afe inexpensive in time and money, yet 
valid or accurate. 

v The first sampling may be had through 
he tryout experiences one gets from 
art-time employment, summer jobs, and 
even from the classroom itself. Most 
students do not think of classroom experi- 
ences as a tryout of interests and abilities 
for certain types of work. But consider 
whether classwork in geometry does not 
provide an opportunity to test the ability 
to think mathematically in terms of two 
and three dimensions. Everyone has had 
opportunity to sample a variety of experi- 
ences through these various media, but 
one faces difficulty in evaluating the 
results of these samplings. By what 
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ON CHOOSING A VOCATION 


means may one determine how well a 
particular type of work can be done? 
Being first in a little Iberian village does 
not guarantee first place or even second 
place in Rome. Standardized achieve- 
ment tests provide a universal yardstick 
for evaluating the tryouts in basic fields 
of knowledge. 

Wocational tests, the second method o 
vocational tryout, are again short samples 
of abilities and interests. They yield 
comparison with other students, or even 
with professional workers, in terms of the 
abilities necessary for success in a given 

of work. Such a sampling avoids 
the fatal pitfalls of fallacious thinking 
and yields accurate measures of vocational 
stature. Such tests should be adminis- 
tered and interpreted only by those 
trained in their use, for much the same 
reason that only a dentist should attempt 
a tooth extraction. There are tests of 
mechanical ability, nimbleness of hands, 
clerical ability, knowledge and skill in 
mathematics, foreign languages, English 
gtammar and literature, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and history. In addition, there are 
tests for determining the genuineness of 
vocational interests by comparison with 
the likes and dislikes of successful men 
engaged in such occupations. 

As far as present knowledge goes, 
there is no one aptitude test for a par- 
ticular occupation. Many types of tests 
are necessary to measure aptitude for 
such a complex type of work as that per- 
formed by a mechanic. Each occupation 
requires many aptitudes; and many jobs 
require similar aptitudes. Industrial psy- 
chologists today are attempting to analyze 
the unique aptitudes required for differ- 
ent jobs and to devise tests for measuring 
them. The aptitude called mathematical, 
or the ability to reason with mathematical 
symbols, is useful and necessary in many 
jobs, as in teaching mathematical theory, 
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research in physics and in problems of 
telephony and radio, statistical work for 
insurance companies or stock-brokers, and 
engineering work of many kinds. A 
vocational counselor uses aptitude tests to 
discover what kinds and how much of 
various kinds of aptitudes a student pos- 
sesses. With such information at hand, 
the counselor then discusses with the stu- 
dent the place, or kind of job, in which 
the student may use his aptitudes. - The 
first step is one of diagnosing aptitudes; 


‘the second is one of assisting the stu- 


dent in choosing that field of work in 
which he may make congenial use of his 
aptitude. Strictly speaking, the student's 
choice is one of deciding in what type of 
work he will use the aptitudes he pos- 
sesses and what kind and amount of 
training is required for his chosen work. 

There are many abilities for which 
there are, as yet, no aptitude tests. These 
abilities are so complex that psychologists 
have not yet analyzed them and construc- 
ted satisfactory tests. Other abilities are 
known, but have proved too elusive for 
measurement. For example, the trait 
called ambition, or drive, is too complex 
to measure at the present time. Such a 
situation is regrettable, since the trait of 
ambition is often a most important factor 
in causing success or failure. Until more 
is known about such traits and tests con- 
structed for their measurement, one must 
depend upon other methods of sampling 
and evaluation. But a good teacher can 
do much with tests now available. 


IV 
“The third method of sampling voca- 


tional possibilities consists in marshaling 


vocational information. Many books 


have been written describing the work 
of engineers, lawyers, nurses, and other 
workers. Since some writers of these 
books have fallen into the pitfalls pre 
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viously described, one should be wary of 
repeating their errors. With this warn- 
ing in mind one may read such books as 
a means of comparing one’s abilities with 
those shown to be important in a particu- 
lar type of work. The chief usefulness 
of vocational information, however, is in 
the understanding it gives of the nature 
of work, the necessary training, and con- 
ditions of work. 

“Still another way of evaluating voca- 
tional abilities is by talking to men 
engaged in particular kinds of work. 
But here again one must guard against 
the pitfalls of fallacious thinking, since 
many professional men do not recognize 
that they have stumbled and fallen. Such 
men are especially subject to the first fal- 
lacy—the attractiveness of the remote— 
and also tend to use what may be called 
the Horatio Alger technique of encourag- 
ing every bootblack to aspire to become a 
banker. Many adults with more kind- 
ness than understanding still believe the 
path from the proverbial log cabin to 
the White House is a paved highway, 
with no ‘‘road closed” signs for any hon- 


est and earnest youth, regardless of th. 
efficiency of the vehicle with which he 
attempts to propel himself upward and 
onward. 

It should be apparent by this time that 
a student who wishes to make a satisfac. 
tory vocational choice should follow the 
precept enunciated some twenty-three 
hundred years ago by Socrates, “Knoy 
thyself.’” Essentially this means to know 
what kind of personality you are, how 
well you can work with people, how 
well you can work with mathematica! 
symbols, words, numbers, machines, ideas, 
space-forms, and how rapidly you can use 
these aptitudes accurately. To gain such 
knowledge, a student must think clearly 
and without prejudice for or against his 
own abilities. In other words, he must 
sample his aptitudes through the process 
of measurement or tryout samplings. 
Such knowledge should be gained 
through consultation with competent 
advisers. Only with such self-knowledge 
may a student expect to choose a field 
in which his aptitudes will make possible 
the satisfaction and success he desires. 
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The Letter Carrier 


MARY P. CORRE 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

A search through the literature pertain- 
ing to the letter carrier reveals that most 
of the material is very inadequate from 
the point of view of vocational guidance. 
This material, with very few exceptions, 
falls into one of the following classes: 

1. Interesting historical information 
concerning transportation and early mail 
delivery which is likely to be too general 
to be of real historical value for vocational 
guidance purposes. : 

2. Material which deals so briefly with 
the letter carrier that it gives little or no 
valuable occupational information. 

3. Material that only very generally re- 
fers to the work of the mail carrier and 
does not in any way give information on 





These abstracts of occupational literature 
were prepared for the National Occupational 
Conference and are here submitted not only 
for criticism and suggestion but for such use 
as counselors may Bnd for them in their 


present form. Other abstracts on other oc- 
cupations have been published in previous 
issues of the magazine. 


the points emphasized in this abstract. 

By far the most valuable references are 
the following: 

1. United States Postal Policy by C. 
Kelly, which gives material of historical 
value as well as specific information con- 
cerning the post office workers. 

2. The special announcements pub- 
lished by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

3. The only occupational study of suf- 
ficient length to include much descriptive 
material of value to the vocational gui- 
dance worker is the pamphlet by Mary J. 
Drucker. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
What Does a Person Do in This Occupa- 
tion? 
Civil Service announcements note three 
types of letter carriers, as well as the sub- 
stitute carrier related to each of these 


Substitute Carrier. Before he is regu- 
larly appointed, carries mail in place of 
regular caitier who may be off duty; helps 
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carrier when mail is very heavy; moves 
from station to station. 

City Carrier. Two studies list the fol- 
lowing duties: collects letters from dis- 
tributors’ cases; sorts mail for his route; 
changes addresses, records new addresses; 
signs for registered mail; arranges mail 
for relay box; delivers mail two to five 
times daily according to route; carries back 
to post office letters from route for mail- 
ing. 

Village Carrier. No information avail- 
able. 

Rural Carrier. In addition to above, 
sorts, delivers, and collects parcels, sells 
stamps, issues money orders, etc., along 
his route. 

“Star’’ Route Carrier. Delivers mail on 
long, dangerous routes. (No civil service 
examination required. Candidate is se- 
lected on the basis of competitive bid- 
ding. ) 


What Is Known as to the Abilities and 

Qualifications Required? 

A letter carrier must be a United States 
citizen, between 18 and 45 years of age 
at entrance (rural carrier 18 to 50 years); 
must be at least five feet, four inches, in 
height; weigh at least 125 pounds. 
Physical strength is important. “Ap- 
plicants must have such health and free- 
dom from physical defects as will enable 
them to meet the rigid physical standard 
necessary to perform the duties.” The 
United States Civil Service Commission 
examines applicants’ special abilities. 
Somewhat less than one half taking the 
examinations (for the year ending June, 
1933) received passing grades. Accuracy 
and speed are important in passing the 
tests, and are important qualities for 
carriers. Other qualities mentioned are 
honesty, reliability, good judgment, activ- 
ity, “stick-to-it-iveness,”” inclination for 
clerical work. 
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What Preparation Is Necessary to Enter 
the Occupation and to Advance in I? 


No educational requirement is men- 
tioned in civil service announcements 
Eighth grade completion is suggested in 
two references; “a high school training” 
in another. Three references (9,17,20) 
include sample civil service examinations 
One of these (17) suggests ways to pre- 
pare for them. Official announcements 
state that “From the eligibles resulting 
from this examination, it is expected to 
make certification to fill existing and 
future vacancies in the positions of .. . 
substitute carrier and occasionally .. . 
regular carrier unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy 
by reinstatement, transfer or promotion. 
Almost invariably, appointments are made 
to substitute positions and promotions are 
made to regular positions, according to 
seniority of appointment.”” The postmaster 
chooses from any rank foremen (rounds- 
men), supervisors, and assistant post- 
masters who have special ability to super- 
vise others. One reference states that tew 
carriers rise to higher positions because 
the number of these available is small. 
For example, there is approximately one 
roundsman for every 100 carriers. The 
carrier may transfer to the position of 
clerk with the following possible line of 
promotion: special clerk, foreman, super- 
visor, assistant postmaster. 


Where May One Obtain Training for This 

Occupation? 

There are no special training courses 
or schools which prepare for the position 
of letter carrier. Certain correspondence 
courses are advertised as preparing for 
civil service examinations, but the United 
States Civil Service Commission disclaims 
all connection with these. Two books (17 
and 24) quoted in the bibliography give 
special information concerning civil set- 
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vice examinations and ways of studying 
for them. 


What Rewards, Financial and Otherwise, 

May One Reasonably Expect? 

The carrier has a regular salary 
throughout the year, and in addition there 
is some financial security in case of old 
age, sickness, accident, and death. Salaries 
are as follows: Substitute City Carrier, 
65 cents an hour; Substitute Village Car- 
rier, 50 cents an hour. (Substitutes must 
work 1,224 hours before regularly em- 
ployed.) Other salaries are: City Car- 
rier, $1,700 a year with an annual increase 
of $100 until $2,100 is reached; Village 
Carrier, $1,250 to $1,350 a year (those 
employed part of each day, $575 to $675 
a year); Rural Carrier, $1,800 a year and 
$2,450 to $2,600 when furnishing his 
own automobile; ‘‘Star’’ Route Carrier, 


pay depends on competitive bidding. One 
cafrier, serving a 650-mile Alaskan route, 


receives $2,000 annually. Special benefits 
include contributions by the carriers of 
31, per cent of salary to pension fund, to 
which they are eligible at 65, after 15 years 
of service. The maximum pension is 
$1,200. Compensation is provided for 
those injured or contracting occupational 
disease while on duty. Death benefits are 
paid. There is an annual fifteen-day vaca- 
tion with pay, and sick leave, not to ex- 
ceed ten days, with pay. 

How Many Persons Are Employed in This 

Occupation? 

In 1930, the census reported 121,333 
letter carriers for the United States, of 
whom 1,129 were women. Civil service 
examinations are open to both sexes but 
the present policy is to appoint men only. 


Is Employment Confined to a Few Geo- 


graphical A Areas? If So, Where Are 


The distribution of post office workers 
parallels the distribution of population. 


Every part of the United States is served. 
The city of Cincinnati has over four 
hundred carriers while one carrier uses a 
dog sled to deliver mail along a 650-mile 
route. In 1930, 3,050 cities had a total 
of 53,762 carriers, while all rural districts 
were served by 43,178 carriers. 


What Is the Probable Future Trend of 

Employment? 

Distances and frequencies of delivery 
have increased in the past years but have 
not always resulted in an increase of 
workers. In 1910 there were in the 
United States, 80,678 letter carriers; in 
1920, 91,451; and in 1930, 121,333. 
Rural carriers reached their peak in 1926 
with 45,185, and since then have steadily 
decreased until, in 1931, there were 42,- 
323. The total of city carriers, however, 
increased between 1925 and 1930 from 
46,251 to 53,762. Pneumatic tubes now 
used in certain large cities do some of the 
work formerly done by carriers. No 
author, however, predicts the invention of 
machinery that may, in the future, auto- 
matically read addresses and deliver let- 
ters to their respective owners, and thus 
eliminate or greatly reduce the need for 
letter carriers. 


What Are Generally Considered To Be the 
Advantages of This Occupation Over 
Other Occupations with Which It May 
Reasonably Be Compared? 

References consulted gave the follow- 
ing advantages of the letter carrier's 
work: definite salary and security from 
year to year, regular hours allowing time 
for outside interests, vacation with pay, 
benefits for sickness and old age, special 
previous training or experience not re- 
quired, right to organize effectively, work 
appreciated by those served. In one study 
carriers interviewed believed that they had 
certain advantages which mail clerks did 
not have, such as: opportunity to plan 
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much of their own work, no night or 
Sunday work, exercise in the open air, and 
contact with many people. 


What Are Its Disadvantages? 

Only one study mentions specific disad- 
vantages: the sureness and steadiness may 
cause loss of incentive; the experience will 
not help should one seek work elsewhere; 
the speed causes nervous strain; demerits 
are given but merits are not; the same 
duties are performed day after day with- 
out change; the employe cannot earn 
more than $2,100 (the clerk more than 
$2,300); uncertainty as to length of time 
that must be served as a “sub” with ir- 
regular hours and pay before becoming 
regular worker; work outdoors in all 
kinds of weather; carrying heavy loads for 
long distances and up many stairs. Two 
other references (4,12) mention the 
slight opportunity for advancement; 
another mentions the relatively low sal- 
aries. 


To What Extent Must the Foregoing In- 
formation Be Modified When Consid- 
ering ne ee for Negroes and 
Other Minority Groups? 

This information need not be modified 
for Negroes or for anyone who is a 
United States citizen. The United States 
Census for 1930 lists 121,333 mail car- 
riers, of whom 6,312 (or 5 per cent) were 
Negroes, whereas, in 1910, only 3 per 
cent of the mail carriers in the United 
States were Negroes. 


From What Professional Associations or 
Other Organizations May Current In- 
formation Regarding This Occupation 
Be Obtained? 

1. From the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and its district offices. 
Anyone desiring to discover the district 
office of the United States Civil Service 
Commission nearest to his residence may 
do so by writing to the United States 











Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. There are, in all, thirteen district 
offices in the United States located in the 
following thirteen cities: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Denver. There are also offices located in 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine 
Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

2. From the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Washington, D. C. 

3. From the National Association of 
Rural Letter Carriers, Washington, D. C. 
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20. Ward, H. F. Questions and Answers for 
Civil Service Railway Postal Clerk and Clerk- 
Carrier Positions. New York, Noble and 
Noble, 1933. Pp. 76. $3.00. 

Contains some specific information re post of- 
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fice occupations, but majority of space is devoted 
to samples of civil service examinations for clerk 
and carrier and suggestions as to how to study 
for them. 

21. Willey, Malcolm M., and Rice, Stuart 
A. Communication Agencies and Social Life. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1933, pp. 104-122. $2.50. 

Deals with the postal service, emphasizing the 
growth in the volume of the service, and includ- 
ing statistics on rural and city carriers. This is 
one of a series of monographs published under 
the direction of the President's Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, embodying scientific in- 
formation assembled for the use of the Committee 
in the preparation of its report entitled Recent 
Social Trends in the United States. 


22. Woodbury, David O. Communication. 
New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1931, pp. 178-196. $2.50. 


Emphasizes historical development, organiza- 
tion, and problems of the U. S. post office. No 
specific vocational information. 


23. Gutman, Emil. Citizenship and Civil 


Service. New York, Home Study Publishing 
Company, 1931. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Written especially to meet the needs of ciyj! 

service candidates for railway mail and post office 
positions, and for others taking civil service 
examinations. 
24. The Pergande Publishing Company 
Complete Postal Examinations. Milwaukee, 
Pergande Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. 80. 
$2.50. 


Comprises five complete examinations of the 
tests given for railway postal clerk, post office 
clerk, city mail carrier, and village mail carrier, 
together with full direction for completing tests, 
marking lessons, and improving work. 


PERIODICAL 


25. The Postal Record, a Monthly Journal of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers 
Washington, National Association of Letter 
Carriers. $2.00 per year. 

A journal devoted to the social and professional 


interests of letter carriers and the organization to 
which they belong. 


The Dental Hygienist 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

With the exception of two items (4 
and 7) the literature on dental hygiene 
intended for vocational guidance purposes 
is inadequate in that it is vague and out- 
of-date, most of it being based on a very 
brief government pamphlet published in 
1925.' There are two good books on the 
dental assistant (2 and 6), but the duties 
described cover only part, and that the less 
professional part, of the work of the 
dental hygienist. Most of the vocational 
guidance literature does not make a suf- 

The reader is referred to a recent pamphlet 
entitled Dental Hygiene as an Occupation, pub- 


lished by the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations under the direction of Mrs. Woodhouse. 


ficiently clear distinction between the 
dental hygienist and the dental assistant. 


The arfticles in the Journal of the 
American Dental Hygienists Association 
contain the most up-to-date material. 
However, they are not written with the 
vocational counselor in mind and, since 
the material of value to the counselor is 
scattered a paragraph here and there 
throughout many articles, it is burden- 
some to collect the desired information. 
After a careful check-up on the available 
literature it seems evident that a pamph- 
let on dental hygiene as an occupation is 
needed. The occupation should be bet- 
ter known among high school counselors 
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since, with the large new Federal appro- 
priations for public health, there will un- 
doubtedly be an increase in the amount 
of dental work done throughout the 


country. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
What Does a Person Do in This Occupa- 
tion? 

Three terms, dental hygienist, dental 
assistant, and dental nurse, are often used 
as if they were synonymous. They are 
not. The dental nurse is not a trained, 
registered nurse, but an office assistant, 
and should be so designated. The dental 
assistant is a generally useful office aide 
who undertakes many duties in the den- 
tist’s office: caring for business details, 
assisting at the chair and in the labora- 
tory. Unlike the dental hygienist, the 
dental assistant has no legal privilege to 
perform any operations directly on the 
teeth. 

The dental hygienist is licensed in 29 
states. She must meet definite educa- 
tional requirements, be trained in an ap- 
proved school, and pass a state examina- 
tion in the licensing states. She may 
“remove deposits and stains from the ex- 
posed surfaces of the teeth,” under the 
supervision of a licensed dentist. There 
seems to be general agreement in the pro- 
fessional literature, sometimes definitely 
stated, often only implied, that the pri- 
marty function of the dental hygienist is 
to teach dental health. 

The dental hygienist is employed in 
private dentists’ offices, in hospitals and 
clinics, in industrial clinics, and in public 
schools. In private dentists’ offices the 
dental hygienist cleans and polishes the 
teeth of patients and teaches them the 
value of regular care of the teeth, the care 
and use of the toothbrush. The dental 
hygienist gives the patient prophylactic 
treatment, thereby securing as clear a field 


as possible for the work of the dentist; 
saves the time of the dentist by making a 
chart of all defects in the patient's mouth; 
gives the patient general advice on diet, 
especially if the patient is an expectant 
mother or a child. The dental hygienist 
maintains a call list and sends out re- 
minders to patients to come for prophy- 
lactic treatments at regular intervals. She 
also assists the dentist in roentgenog- 
raphy. With rare exceptions the dental 
hygienist is not employed in a private 
office on a full time basis in the begin- 
ning. Until she has built up a demand 
for her work among the dentist's patients, 
she will also serve as dental assistant. 

As dental assistant the oral hygienist 
will care for the housekeeping and busi- 
ness details of the dentist's office. This 
means keeping the reception room tidy 
and attractive, greeting patients and put- 
ting them at ease, winning children and 
getting them into the proper frame of 
mind for the dentist. There are the tele- 
phone to answer, the appointment book to 
keep, monthly statements to prepare and 
mail, contract papers to have signed and 
filed, deposits to make, and petty cash to 
handle. Supplies must be inventoried 
and re-orders placed. Cost sheets must be 
kept accurately and patients’ charts 
brought up to date. The dental assistant 
helps the dentist at the chair; sterilizes 
instruments; makes solutions; assists in 
taking and developing radiographs. In 
the laboratory she must know how to 
work with plaster, metals and alloys; to 
use the polishing lathe; mix synthetic 
porcelain, amalgam, crown and bridge 
cement. She must be able to do invest- 
ing, that is, to construct in a fireproof 
medium a model in which to cast a metal 
in exact duplication of a model in wax; 
to pack and trim amalgam models, heat 
bridge cases for soldering; run impres- 
sions for dentures and bridges. 
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The dental hygienist, if she is to build 
up her own line of work, must attract new 
patients and bring in old patients for pro- 
phylactic treatments. In an orthodon- 
tist’s office where straightening children’s 
teeth is the major field of work, the den- 
tal hygienist also teaches facial exercises 
where they are needed in cases of maloc- 
clusion (faulty closure of the upper 
and lower teeth). The work of the oral 
hygienist in hospitals and clinics is as yet 
very limited. Before the depression, posts 
were available in clinics in industrial 
plants and larger offices. In 1926 there 
were 91 such clinics in the United States 
and Canada employing 42 dental hygien- 
ists. In hospitals and clinics the duties 
of the dental hygienist are those described 
for the private dentist's office. 

The demand for the dental hygienist in 
the public schools has been growing. It 
is usually limited to the elementary 
grades. The dental hygienist examines 
the teeth of all children, notifies the 
parents of defects, and checks up on 
whether these defects are remedied. She 
gives classroom talks on oral health, con- 
ducts toothbrush drills, instructs the chil- 
dren in diet and health habits, arranges 
for essays and songs to be written about 
health, and makes use of illustrated 
stories and little health plays. She talks 
to groups of teachers and to parent- 
teacher meetings on dental health. In 
the majority of schools employing dental 
hygienists, they devote about one-half of 
their time to prophylaxis, checking over 
the childrens’ teeth, cleaning them, and 
following up the number of defects cor- 


rected. 


What Is Known Regarding the Abilities 
Essential to Success in It? 
There has been no study made of den- 
tal hygienists to determine in what respect 
successful workers differ from unsuccess- 
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ful workers and from the general public 
Qualifications given in four studies are of 
a somewhat general character. All four 
list a good personal appearance, good 
teeth, and good health. One adds good 
vision to the physical requirements. Two 
writers stress neatness, not only in person 
but in all matters connected with the ar- 
rangement of the office, with assisting at 
the dental chair and in the laboratory. 
Other characteristics listed are integrity, 
character, high ideals and professional 
enthusiasm, initiative and imagination, 
courtesy, tact, patience and courage when 
assisting at the chair, accuracy, ability to 
soothe patients and to obtain necessary in- 
formation from them, mechanical dex- 
terity, and, in public school work, teach- 
ing ability and fondness for children. 


What Preparation Is Necessary for Ad- 
vancement and Where May It Be Ob- 
tained? 

Statutory Requirements: The dental 
hygienist must work under the direction 
of a licensed dentist. Twenty-nine states, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
have laws licensing the dental hygienist. 
Thirteen states provide for reciprocity. 
There is a fee for license and examina- 
tion, usually $15 to $25, and an annual 
registration fee of $1 to $2 in some states. 
The laws require a dental hygienist to be 
from 18 to 21 years old before applying 
for a license. Practically all states require 
training in a recognized school, but a few, 
such as Alabama, allow substitution of 
one year as a dental assistant in the office 
of a lawful practitioner recognized by the 
Board of Dental Examiners as capable of 
teaching. Most of the states specify a 
course of not less than one academic year; 
Minnesota requires a two-year coufse. 
Pennsylvania requires eight months of 
practice in an institution such as a school 
or hospital before taking a position in a 
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private dentist's office. Massachusetts and 
Minnesota make specific provision for a 
three months’ course for graduate nurses. 
Some states do not list pre-professional 
educational requirements. Arkansas, 
fowa, and South Carolina require not less 
than two years of high school, and other 
states, for example Connecticut, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia require a 
four-year high school course. However, 
since the recognized schools of dental 
hygiene have as entrance requirements 
graduation from high school, the differ- 
ences in the state pre-professional re- 
quirements are of little importance. 
California lays down definite regula- 
tions for licensing examinations in ele- 
ments of inorganic chemistry, physiology, 
anatomy, bacteriology, anesthesia, radiog- 
raphy, materia medica, dental histology, 
principles of nursing and of hygiene, also 
for a practical examination in the removal 
of deposits from and polishing exposed 
surfaces of the teeth. Towa requires 
much the same subjects plus food and 
nutrition, prophylaxis, and dental ethics. 
In certain states the number of hygienists 
who may be employed in a dentist's office 
is limited to one hygienist for each den- 
tist. Some state laws definitely provide 
for the employment of hygienists in 
schools and institutions and others appear 
to limit their employment to dental offices. 
The North Carolina law requifes the 
dental hygienist to be a graduate of an 
approved school. She must also possess 
a Grade A teacher's certificate, which 
means she must be a graduate of a four- 
year college. She is allowed to practice 
only in public schools or institutions. 
Training: There are 17 approved 
schools in which training for dental 
hygienists is provided. The name of the 
school, or of the university of which it is 
a part, the date of its founding, length of 


course, and fees are given in the table 
below which is taken from bibliographical 
reference 7. 


TABLE I 


SCHOOLS OF DENTAL HYGIENE, DATE OF ORGAN- 
IZATION, LENGTH OF COURSES, AND FEES 
FOR COURSE 


Name and Location of Date Year Twition Cost 
School or University of Length Instruments 
Tools, Um 


Organi of 
sation Course forms 

Columbia University 

New York City 1916 1 $412 
Forsyth Training School 

Boston, Massachusetts 1916 ! $402 
Georgetown University 

Washington, D. C... 1930 1 $382 
Howard University 

(Negro), Washing- 

ton, D. C. 1934 $217 
Kansas City-Western 

Dental College, Kan- 

sas City, Missouri 1929 
Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1923 
Meharry Medical Col- 

lege (Negro), Nash- 

ville, Tennessee. . 1925 
Murry and Leonie Gug- 

genheim Dental Clinic, 

422 E. 72nd St., New 

York City 1931 $385 
North Pacific College of 

Oregon, Portland, 

I $260 
Northwestern University 

Chicago, Illinois. . . 1922 $379 
Rochester Dental Dis- 

pensary, Rochester, 

New York 1916 $300 
Temple University, Phila- 

delphia, Pennsylvania 1931 $383 
University of California 

San Francisco, Cali- 

BG Masaxes 1918 $3828 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 1921 
University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis,Minnesota 1920 
University of Pennsyl- 

vania, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania ....... 1921 $502 
University of Southern 

California, Los An- 

geles, California... 1928 $515 
University of Tennessee, 

Memphis, Tennessee. 1923 2 $321¢ 


$142*b 


$176*< 


* Tuition only. 

a Plus $40 for non-residents 

b Plus $45 for non-residents 

c Plus $10 a quarter for non-residents 
d $100 for non-residents 


The completion of a four-year high 
school course is required for entrance to 
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all these schools and the great majority of 
schools require that the entering student 
be 18 years old. Twelve of the schools 
offer a one year course while five have 
lengthened the course to cover two aca- 
demic years. Though all the schools do 
not so state, the courses seem to be limited 
to women and many schools make this 
statement specifically. Candidates for ad- 
mission must be free from physical de- 
fects, be in good health, and have teeth 
in perfect condition. Personal inferviews 
before admission are always desired and 
are required by several schools. 

In New York State candidates cannot 
be fully matriculated without a qualifying 
certificate issued by the State Education 
Department. The necessary blanks are 


obtained from the schools. The require- 
ments for this certificate are graduation 
from high school, including 4 years of 
English, elementary algebra, a three-unit 
group and a two-unit group chosen from 


foreign languages, mathematics, science 
and history (including civics and econom- 
ics), civics one-half year if not chosen, 
and electives to make up 15 units. This 
is the general pattern of entrance require- 
ments followed by the schools. Certain 
schools give preference to students offer- 
ing biology. Only a limited number of 
entrants can be accepted, so that early 
application is highly advisable. 

The objective as stated in the catalogs 
is to prepare prophylactic operators and 
teachers of oral hygiene in the public 
schools, hospitals, county and state health 
departments, dentists’ offices, and in mer- 
cantile and industrial organizations. The 
course is intended to give the young 
women a fair comprehension of the nature 
of the diseases of the dental system which 
the dental hygienist may assist in prevent- 
ing, correcting, and diagnosing. The 
courses are comprehensive in their scope 
and include work in general and dental 
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anatomy, biology, physiology, persona] 
and community hygiene, bacteriology 
chemistry, anesthesia, roentgenology, 
histology and embryology, and materi; 
medica. Child psychology and nutrition 
are becoming more common. Some 
schools give a course of lectures on social 
science, foods, and education. Practically 
all include work in office routine, records, 
bookkeeping and banking. Many offer 
public speaking, nursing, and dental 
ethics. The practical work of the clinic 
and laboratory is emphasized. 

One school describes its objective as 
giving the students in dental hygiene as 
much theory in general subjects as is 
given to graduate medical nurses and t 
first year dental students, in addition to a 
very thorough course in the theory and 
practice of dental hygiene. Special atten- 
tion is given to developing skill and 
technique in dental prophylactic operating 
and in training to assist the dentist. 

There is some discussion as to the de- 
sitability of the two year course. Several 
schools shorten even their one year course 
for graduate nurses. At Minnesota the 
first year is devoted to preliminary science 
and to dental technique. The second year 
is planned for those who wish to prepare 
themselves for work in the public schools 
or in clinics where they will be very 
largely on their own responsibility. Mar- 
quette has an optional second year for 
those who plan to teach dental hygiene in 
public schools, the certificate require- 
ments in Milwaukee calling for a two 
year course. However, this school rather 
suggests instead of two professional years, 
one year of professional work and one 
or two yeafs in college taking courses 
in English, public speaking, education, 
and social science. Many persons feel 
that one year of professional training is 
ample for work in a dentist's office. This 
question has been considered in a survey 
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made by the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. The suggestion made by the 
group of dental hygienists cooperating in 
the survey was that for office positions a 
one year course is sufficient while for pub- 
lic school work the two year course in- 
cluding actual teaching experience is 
necessary. A few suggested as desirable a 
B.S. in Hygiene after two yeafs in a 
liberal arts college and two years in a 
school of dental hygiene. Many approved 
raising the age of entrance to 20 years. 
Obviously there is a cleavage between 
the work in a dentist's office and work in 
the public schools. In the dentist's office, 
since comparatively few dentists have 
enough prophylactic work to keep a den- 
tal hygienist busy all of the time, the 
hygienist needs to know office routine and 
laboratory assisting. In public school 
work the tendency is toward placing the 
dental hygienist more nearly on the same 
basis educationally as the school teacher 
and school nurse. This training definitely 
requires at least two years, and many wish 
more work in public speaking, in teach- 
ing principles, and in child psychology 
than is now usually provided. Others 
suggest need for practice in storytelling. 


What Rewards, Financial and Otherwise, 
May One Reasonably Expect? 
Earnings were listed in 1925 as $80 to 

$200 a month in dentists’ offices, $100 

to $200 a month in public schools, $80 
to $150 a month in hospitals and indus- 
trial plant clinics. In 1926 earnings were 
given as highest $50 per week, lowest 
$35 per month, average $25 per week. 

In 1931, in a study based on 505 re- 

turned questionaires, earnings were re- 

ported from $675 to $3,900 per year, the 
highest being reported from Washington, 

D. C., Colorado, Michigan, and Califor- 

nia; and the lowest from Pennsylvania, 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. In 
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California, in 1932, salaries reported 
were $800 to $1,900 in dentists’ offices; 
$1,300 to $2,200 in schools; and approxi- 
mately $1,800 in industrial plants 


How Many Persons Are Employed in 

This Occupation? 

There are no men employed as dental 
hygienists. Many of the state laws licens- 
ing dental hygienists definitely use the 
feminine pronoun. The United States 
census does not list dental hygienists 
separately but groups all ‘dentists’ assist- 
ants and attendants’ in one figure. In 
1932 it was estimated that there were 
2,000 graduate dental hygienists in the 
United States. In 1933 another estimate 
was the total of 4,444 graduate dental 
hygienists, of whom 355 were of the class 
of 1933. This estimate seems to be based 
on a more cafeful compilation than the 
one mentioned just above. In 1935 the 
membership of the American Dental 
Hygienists Association was just over 
1,000 in 32 state organizations. 

Perhaps the most reliable figures con- 
cerning the number of dental hygienists 
in the United States are those given in 
Table II (taken from reference 7) 
which shows the number of registered 
dental hygienists in each state which recog- 
nizes the dental hygienist, and the num- 
ber employed in each type of practice- 
schools, private dentists’ offices, hospitals, 
or clinics, etc. 


Is Employment Confined to a Few Geo- 
graphical Areas? If So, Where Are 


They? 

According to the table given above, of 
the 3,029 dental hygienists licensed in 
1931 the greater number were in New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Geor- 
gia, in the order named. This table also 
gives the number employed in the vari- 
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TABLE II 


THE 


Licensing State 


Number of 


~"° Schools 


© hygienists 


Alabama 

California* 
Colorado* 
Connecticut* 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida* 

Territory of Hawaii* 
Georgia* 

lowa* 

Louisiana 

Maine* 
Massachusetts* 
Michigan* - 
Minnesota* 
Mississippi* 

New Hampshire 28 
New York* 896 
Ohio* . 37 
Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania* 

North Carolina 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Washington* , 

West Virginia* 20 
Wisconsin* 134 
Wyoming 1 


Nw nh 


90 


~ 


Totals 3,029 


DENTAL HyYGIENIsST—How AND WHERE SHE Is EMPLOYED, 19314 


Number employed in 
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1,481 281 


a This table was developed by the American Dental Hygienists Association 
* Component societies in the American Dental Hygienists Association. 


By 


ous types of dental hygiene work. 
far the largest number are in private 
offices, the public schools being numeri- 


cally next in importance. The non-resi- 
dents are women who are retaining their 
licenses although not living in the state 
and probably not practicing their profes- 
sion. 

What Is the Probable 

Employment? 

One of the authorities on the business 
side of dentistry states that every dentist 
with a gross practice of $8,000 or more 
should employ a dental hygienist. In 
1929, Maurice Levin reported in his 


Future Trend of 


book, The Practice of Dentistry and the 
Income of Dentists in 20 States,' that 134 
of the 4,189 dentists whose incomes he 
studied were employing a fullor part time 
dental hygienist; 107 had a full time 
dental hygienist in their offices. In 1930 
there were 71,055 dentists. If the same 
proportion as in the Levin study were to 
employ dental hygienists there would be 
place for 2,272 dental hygienists in pri- 
vate offices on full or part time. Statistics 
concerning the potential employment of 
dental hygienists in public schools, hospi- 


* Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
1932. 
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tal clinics, and in industrial clinics are not 
found in the literature. 

It should be noted that the legislation 
in several states licensing dental hygien- 
ists specifically limits the number of den- 
tal hygienists who may be employed in 
a private denuist’s office to one to each 
licensed dentist in the office. 

The growth of the field of dental 
hygiene depends on the development of 
dentistry. If dentistry is socialized and 
more dental work is paid for by public 
money through public schools, county 
clinics, and other such organizations there 
should be a growing demand for dental 
work of all kinds. 

Some dentists and dental hygienists 
urge longer training for dental hygienists. 
A few even suggest that broader profes- 
sional training would establish a more 
serious class of workers, not as mere aides 
to dentists but as independent practi- 


tioners, diagnosticians, diet experts, public 
health educators, ““dental social workers.” 
This development does not appear to be 
very likely. 


What Are Generally Considered To Be 
the Advantages of this Occupation Over 
Other Occupations with Which It May 
Reasonably Be Compared? 

The advantages are not discussed in the 
literature except as concerns working con- 
ditions which are good: light, pleasant, 
well ventilated offices, good hours. There 
is also the satisfaction of performing a 
social service in the health field. 


What Are Its Disadvantages? 

The profession is new and not well 
established. In the public schools the 
teachers complain that the dental hygien- 
ists have lower requirements as regards 
certificates, while they have the same 
hours, and in general the same salary. 
Only 29 states have licensed dental 


hygienists. There is conflict between the 
dental hygienists and the dental assistants 
who have less training and are not re- 
quired to be licensed by any state. In a 
study based on 505 questionaires the den- 
tal hygienists in the public schools com- 
plained of lack of interest and of coopera- 
tion on the part of the parents; lack of co- 
operation of dentists, teachers, and school 
nurses; failure of the school principals 
to take dental hygiene seriously; employ- 
ment of an insufficient number of hygi- 
enists to carfy out an effective program 
and consequent neglect of the educational 
side of the dental hygienist’s duties. They 
also feel that many dentists fear the en- 
croachment of the dental hygienists and 
sometimes impede their progress 


To What Extent Must the Above Informa- 
tion Be Modified When Considering 
Opportunities for Negroes and Other 
Minority Groups? 

Two schools prepare Negro students 
for the occupation of dental hygienist 
the College of Dentistry at Howard 
University, and the School for Dental 
Hygienists at Meharry Medical College 
These schools report few positions open 
to their graduates, and those are usually 
restricted to private dental offices. In the 
five Southern States recognizing dental 
hygienists, there is a limited opportunity 
in the public health departments. For ex- 
ample, there are at present two Negro 
dental hygienists employed in Missis- 
sippi’s Child Hygiene and Public Health 
Service. 


From Which Professional Associations 
May Current Information Regarding 
This Occupation Be Obtained? 

Young women anxious to. obtain up- 
to-date information regarding the dental 
hygienist career, may write to Miss Agnes 
G. Morris, Secretary, The American Den- 
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tal Hygienists Association, Inc., 886 


Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. It is also 
advisable to keep informed through the 
Association’s Journal, which is listed in 
the Bibliography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Guidance in Kearney County 


NELL M. BLOODGOOD 


I. any county school 
system one will find a few teachers who 
are ready and willing to take an active 
part in initiating a guidance program. 
Little can be done, however, until the 
superintendent leads the way. He must 
first be convinced of the need for gui- 
dance. He must become “guidance con- 
scious” through wide reading, varied ex- 
perience, and perhaps a few college 
courses. His next step is to assist the 
teachers in getting an insight into gui- 
dance through teachers’ meetings, back- 
ground reading, and, for key people who 
are ready for this in their experience and 
thinking, extension and summer courses. 


II 


This is an account of the experience of 
one county superintendent of schools 
in connection with the establishment of 
a guidance program. The program was 
initiated four years ago in Kearney 
County, Nebraska, a county which has 
59 one-room rural schools and seven 


town school systems. The classroom 
teachers were very cooperative in working 
out a program which included procedures 
for furthering physical health, socializing 
pupil attitudes, bettering pupil adjust- 
ment, mentally and emotionally, and for 
providing guidance along vocational, edu- 
cational, and cultural lines. Monthl; 
teachers’ meetings were held to study the 
theory of guidance and practical tech- 
niques for setting up the program. 
Such guidance enterprises as the follow- 
ing were started: (1) getting the teacher 
to understand the pupil with motor 
skills and abilities and to interpret his 
curriculum needs in such light; (2) 
working toward substituting standard 
educational tests for the state-wide tradi- 
tional examinations; (3) placing the pu- 
pil in the group in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic in which he could make the 
best progress; (4) the abolishment of the 
old report card and the adoption of 4 
modernized system of records—which in- 
cludes, as an important feature, an auto- 
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biography of the pupil; (5) counseling 
with parents to help them see that the 
child should not be taught reading until 
he has reached the mental age of six and 
one-half years; (6) advising with parents 
and pupil when three years are found to 
be necessary for the pupil to complete the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

A definite student participation pro- 
gram was presented to all schools. Class- 
rooms wefe organized into Knighthood 
of Youth Clubs through the use of the 
National Child Welfare Association lit- 
erature. Each pupil participated either 
as an officer or as a member of some 
committee. 

An outgrowth of these clubs was a 
County Council made up of one repre- 
sentative from each club. This council 
met each month in the county seat to 
study a county-wide project. One year 
their aim was health, another safety; this 
year it is occupations. Much has been 
gained through visits to industries, 
speeches by business men, and the auto- 
biographies which all pupils write. Oc- 
cupations was the theme for the county 
school exhibit for the year. 

In talking to small groups of prospec- 
tive high school pupils and their parents, 
the discussions have centered around the 
pupils’ interests and abilities. Educa- 
tional guidance has consisted of giving 
advice on the various courses. Advantage 
has been taken of invitations to talk at 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings, Ro- 
tary Clubs, and various types of women’s 
clubs. High school boys and girls, with 
personal stories of the value of an edu- 
cation, have been asked to tell them to 
these various community groups. The 
local press has been widely used. Service 
clubs such as Rotary and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club have gui- 
dance committees who have willingly co- 
operated by helping with a study of the 
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occupations in the community and in ac- 
quiring material on occupations for 
school libraries. After the principals of 
schools had been furnished with lists of 
recommended books and pamphlets on 
guidance and occupations, many of these 
were added to school libraries. 

Recently a Civic Council on the Gui- 
dance of Youth was organized in the 
county seat. Representatives of all or- 
ganizations interested in the youth of the 
community—Scout leaders, church work- 
ers, members of men’s clubs, women’s 
clubs, and school groups—were eligible. 
Their program includes promoting Girl 
Scout and Boy Scout groups and all 
movements tending to meet the social and 
educational needs of the unemployed 
youth just out of high school who are not 
able to go on to college. 


Ill 


In reviewing the work of the past four 
years, one can see that a beginning has 
been made, even with no office assistance 
and with no budgetary provisions. Con- 
tinuance of the program during another 
four-year period should show still greater 
results. The next steps in this program 
for county guidance should be: 

1. To enlarge the Civic Council for the 
Guidance of Youth to a county council and 
to secure its help in establishing a com- 
munity leisure-time program, in obtaining 
for pupils practical experience in industry, 
and in getting the schools to function bet- 
ter in the community. 

2. To place every child in his proper 
grade or course. 

3. To urge high schools to introduce 
courses in occupations and vocational train- 
ing. To have pupils in English classes 
study biographies and write themes on the 
occupations they are interested in and on 
other vocational subjects. 

4. To urge one or two schools in the 
county to introduce a vocational type of 
class for — unable to pass the course for 
entering high school. To give this group a 
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superior teacher with an appreciation of the 
aims of guidance. The curriculum should 
consist of a course in occupations, shop 
work, home planning, guidance activities, 
cultural subjects to meet needs, and courses 
in citizenship. Such subjects as art, music, 
dramatics, and athletics should be taken with 
the rest of the high school. 

5. To obtain a full-time county health 
nurse. 

6. To cooperate with an adjoining county 
in securing a part-time counselor and also a 
psychiatrist. 

7. To develop a guidance manual so that 
mew teachers may more readily appreciate 
the program. 

8. To urge nearby teacher training institu- 
tions to offer more courses that will aid 
teachers in understanding all aspects of gui- 
dance. 

9. To continue to use the Rotary and Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club mem- 
bers to talk with boys and girls about the 
different occupations, and to interest the gui- 
dance committees of the two clubs in a 
thorough-going occupational survey. 

10. To secure better home and school co- 
operation by having parents meet with the 
teachers each month to study and discuss the 
guidance of youth. 

11. To celebrate Educational Guidance 
Week each year. To have high school pu- 
pils talk to eighth graders about the values 
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of more schooling and the different courses 
offered in their high schools. To have 
eighth graders spend a day as guests of the 
high schools they plan to attend. 

12. To continue in teachers’ meetings to 
study counseling work along physical, social 
mental, and emotional lines, and to add ty 
these a series on moral guidance. 


IV 


If consideration of the probable cost 
of a guidance program deters some 
county superintendent who has been 
weathering the storms of depression, a 
brief study should be made of the actual 
costs of failures in a school system. One 
of the high school principals in Pitts- 
burgh reports that the financial cost of 
failures for one term in his school was 
$8,875. And we have no way of esti- 
mating the cost of social wastage and dis- 
couragement. Along with the study of 
the costs of failure, a study should be 
made of the lowering of costs in those 
systems where guidance programs have 
been best installed. And finally, it should 
be realized that there is no way of esti- 
mating the values gained from happiness 
and success because of proper human ad- 
justment. 


Cheltenham’s Vocational Day 


F or a number of years 
vocational guidance has been regarded by 
the faculty of the Cheltenham Township 
High School (at Elkins Park, Penn.) as a 
definite part of its program. Out of the 
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vocational guidance work has grown 4 
broad program based on the conception 
of each student as an individual and not 
merely as a student of academic subjects. 

Vocational information is presented in 
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the junior high schools in what is known 
as a course in vocational civics. This course 


attempts to present vocational informa- 


tion that may be helpful to students about 
to enter the senior high school. 


The in- 
formation is of almost immediate service, 


as curriculum choices need to be made in 


the senior high school. On the senior 
high school level the guidance counselor, 
as well as the principal and the other 
members of the faculty, is available for 
assistance in a continuous adjustment of 
the individual student’s program to his 
vocational needs. 

Vocational guidance by a faculty has 
some inadequacies. In the first place, 
changing industrial conditions bring 
about changing demands for workers in 
every field. In the second place, any in- 
formation presented by the school is ob- 
tained at second hand. Much more eftec- 
tive guidance can be given in particular 
cases by persons who are dealing directly 
with employment. Sometimes such in- 
formation can be secured by having stu- 
dents go to particular business men di- 
rectly, but frequently this is impossible 
where there are large numbers of stu- 
dents. 

In an attempt to get first-hand informa- 
tion, Cheltenham High School has for 
three years conducted what it calls “All 
College Day.” At a general school assem- 
bly just before the lunch period, some 
prominent college dean or college presi- 
dent was asked to speak on the meaning 
of college for young people. The three 
speakers thus far have been Dean Max 
McConn of Lehigh, President William 
Mather Lewis of Lafayette, and President 
Homer P. Rainey of Bucknell. The after- 
noon was given over to conferences with 
fepresentatives from colleges who were 
specialists in certain fields which required 
training beyond the high school. Some 
of the vocations represented were: teach- 
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ing, engineering, nursing, social work 
journalism, business, art, music, forestry, 
library work, pharmacy, occupational 
therapy, home economics, and dramatics 

A pleasing incident of the day was a 
luncheon prepared for the consultants in 
the home economics suite by high school 
gitls. This gave an opportunity for the 
principal to suggest ways of approach in 
the conferences. Each specialist was 
placed at a table in the library or in a 
separate room and students were allowed 
to go to that consultant who could give 
them information about and advice relat- 
ing to their special interests. The confer- 
ences were just what their name implies 
There were no speeches. There were 
plenty of questions and answers in a de- 
lightfully informal manner. 

From the beginning of these All College 
Days it was felt that the boys and girls 
who had to go to work immediately on 
leaving high school were being neglected, 
so in the fall of 1935 it was decided to 
attempt to secure vocational advisers for 
a Vocational Day, on November 15. 
Our close proximity to Philadelphia 
helped to make our search successful. 
Busy men and women gladly gave of 
their time for what was, for several of 
them, a totally new experience. 

For the general assembly in the morn- 
ing we were fortunate in securing Her- 
bert J. Tily, head of the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Department Store in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Tily spoke in general terms 
of the requirements and opportunities in 
business for the non-college boy or girl. 
The conferences in the afternoon were 
well attended by interested young people. 
The subjects were: clerical work, retail 
selling, banking, beauty culture, printing, 

electrical work, real estate, United States 
postal service, factory work, automotive 
service, insurance, household service, 
drafting, building trades, dressmaking, 
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and metal-working trades. At each table, 
with the special consultant, sat 4 repre- 
sentative of the school taking notes. 
These notes were published in later is- 
sues of the school paper. This is one of 
the summaries: 


Dressmaking—Miss Marian L. Bach. 
This field is not as extensive as formerly. 
To become a dress designer one is first an 
apprentice, who learns to dress-make with- 
out pay; second, an improver, whose wages 
run from $9 to $14 a week; third, a fin- 
isher; fourth, a draper; fifth, a fitter; and 
sixth, a designer. Therefore a knowledge 
of sewing and construction is mecessary. 
Philadelphia has several schools which give 
training in this business. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The comments of the consultants were 
most enthusiastic: “I feel very much in- 
debted to you and your children for , 
very pleasant and profitable afternoon. 
“T think I got more good out of this than 
the students did.” “It is a great pleasure 
for one who is interested in youth tc 
have the opportunity to bring before the 
students the merits of his vocation, and 
to educate them as to what to expect in 
their business life.” 

Detailed arrangements for the confer. 
ence were in the hands of the local chap- 
ter of the National Honor Society. 
program was printed by the boys of the 
vocational department. 


The 


Kiwanis and Guidance in 1936 


a7 ocational guidance, 
now one of the five regular objectives of 
Kiwanis International, became an integral 
part of its program of activities in 1926. 
Since that time the work of the Kiwanis 
International Committee on Vocational 
Guidance has been gradually improved 
and expanded. Considerable effort has 
been put forth to make Kiwanis better 
informed on sound vocational guidance 
principles and procedures through bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, club programs, actual in- 
struction of Kiwanis counselors, and the 
like. 

Somewhere between two current and 
divergent points of view: (1) that voca- 
tional guidance should be given by no 
one except highly trained vocational gui- 
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dance specialists; and (2) that vocational 
guidance is of such a nature that almost 
anybody can give it, is a middle ground 
in which a valuable vocational guidance 
service can be rendered. The contribution 
which Kiwanis endeavors to make to the 
vocational picture logically falls within 
this middle ground. Kiwanis does not 
attempt to do the whole job of vocational 
guidance but carries on its vocational gui- 
dance activities in conjunction with 
schools and other social agencies. By 
making available this cooperative counsel 
and contact of practical business, indus- 
trial, and professional men, it thus sup- 
plies a type of assistance in connection 
with vocational choices and adjustments 
which it is difficult for these primary gui- 
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dance agencies to provide. Schools, for 
instance, know their pupils. Kiwanians 
in the community know their vocations. 
By cooperative effort the needs of many 
youths can be far better served than is 
possible by the efforts of either alone. 

Kiwanis makes no pretense of offering 
a specialized vocational guidance service. 
Most Kiwanians will never be vocational 
guidance specialists; it isn’t their job. But, 
on the other hand, Kiwanians are success- 
ful leaders in their fields of work in their 
respective communities. As such, some 
86,000 Kiwanians in nearly 1,900 com- 
munities have accumulated a vast and fer- 
tile store of useful knowledge and experi- 
ence in their own fields, which might well 
be passed on to others less experienced 
and less well informed, and who are in- 
terested in the respective fields. Probably 
few Kiwanians or others untrained in gui- 
dance techniques should attempt special- 
ized vocational guidance in the technical 
sense. 

The chief contribution that Kiwanis 
seeks to make in meeting the vocational 
guidance needs of youth is by providing 
first-hand information and counsel about 
the vocations represented in its member- 
ship in the local community. Chiefly this 
may be done in two ways: (1) through 
occupational group conferences; and (2) 
through an individual counseling service. 
These two activities are closely related to 
one another and the conferences should 
largely precede the individual counseling, 
for they provide an excellent background 
of information and a means of contact 
which frequently lead to and vitalize per- 
sonal interviews and continued counseling 
relations. 

Kiwanis recognizes that if occupational 
gtoup conferences are to be effective and 
helpful, they must be carefully planned. 
They are more than just “talks” on a 
given line of work. To aid conference 


leaders in preparation for them, a bulletin, 
“Suggestions to Leaders of Occupational 
Group Conferences,” is placed in their 
hands several days in advance of the con- 
ference. This bulletin provides the con- 
ference leader with an organized idea of 
his job and results in the conference being 
more effectively conducted. The River- 
side, California, and the Waterloo, Iowa, 
clubs carried on extensive programs of 
such conferences during the past year, 
the latter club holding 36 conferences 
with a total attendance of more than 
2,000. 

The second important feature of the 
Kiwanis vocational guidance program for 
clubs in 1936 is the Kiwanis counseling 
service, which provides for Kiwanis coun- 
selors who offer their services for giving 
individual vocational guidance to young 
men and women. Particular emphasis is 
placed upon continuity of contact between 
the Kiwanis counselor and the counselee, 
in recognition of the fact that vocational 
guidance is a continuous, long-term proc- 
ess. Specific suggestions are made to 
club vocational guidance committees on 
how to organize the service, which re- 
quires a great deal of planning, contact 
work, checking and follow-up, if it is to 
function effectively. To vitalize this work, 
the Kiwanis International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance is preparing a 
Kiwanis Counselor's Handbook to act as 
a guide to those Kiwanians who may 
undertake to do vocational counseling. 
The Handbook outlines sound guidance 
principles in some detail and places its 
major emphasis upon the planning and 
techniques of the interview. 

The slogan of the International Com- 
mittee for this year is, “Every Club Doing 
Something in Vocational Guidance in 
1936.” Its program for clubs has been 
divided into two parts. The first part, 
which consists of those activities that 
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every club, regardless of size or location, 
should undertake, is indicated by the 
following instructions: 

1. Appoint a vocational guidance com- 
mittee, take steps to make every club mem- 
ber vocational guidance conscious, and 
provide for the instruction of all members in 
sound cee of vocational guidance. 

2. Stimulate interest in the problem of 
vocational guidance and lend the influence of 
Kiwanis to the development and extension 
of an organized program of vocational gui- 
dance in the schools. 

3. Provide, in conjunction with the 
schools or other local agencies, occupational 
group conferences for the purpose at ate 
first-hand occupational information to inter- 
ested students and other youth in the com- 
munity. 

4. Establish, improve, or expand the 
Kiwanis counseling service, which provides 
Kiwanis counselors for giving individual vo- 
cational guidance to young men and women. 


The second part of the program of the 
Kiwanis International Committee consists 
of activities that every club which possibly 
can should carry on, and is as follows: 


1. Disseminate occupational information 
throughout the community by— 

a. Sponsoring a series of six to ten news- 
paper articles written by Kiwanians, with or 
without editorial assistance. 

b. Sponsoring a series of six to ten radio 
programs by Kiwanians, where broadcasting 
facilities exist. 

c. Suggesting or supplying vocational 
guidance motion picture fi ms for assemblies 
and groups. 

d. Furnishing vocational guidance bibli- 
ographies, gee and books to public 
libraries, schools, and other social agencies. 

2. Provide means whereby students and 
other youth in the community may secure 
first-hand contacts with vocations in which 
they are interested, by— 

a. Sponsoring group or individual visits 
to the actual scenes of vocational activity. 

b. Securing opportunities for actual try- 
out or exploratory experiences on the job. 

3. Extend vocational guidance to rural 
schools; and, where such service already ex- 
ists, offer the services of the local Kiwanis 
club in any helpful way. 


4. Provide a vocational guidance servic. 
for the beyond-the-school group. 

It is quite unlikely that any single club 
will be able to carry out all of the pro- 
posed activities during the course of the 
year. There seems to be no valid reason, 
however, why every single club of an or. 
ganization which has vocational guidance 
as one of its important objectives, cannot 
carry out all of the first part of the Com. 
mittee’s program and one or more of the 
numerous activities proposed in the 
second part. 

The occupational group conferences 
and the club counseling service should be- 
come the core of vocational guidance ac- 
tivities of every Kiwanis club in the 
United States and Canada. This does not 
mean, however, that the importance of 
the other recommended activities should 
be minimized, for there have been a num- 
ber of clubs that have been outstanding 
in these activities. For example there are 
weekly radio broadcasts conducted for the 
past five years over the National Broad- 
casting Station, WRC, which are sponsored 
by the vocational guidance committee of 
the Washington Kiwanis Club; and there 
is the program of actual tryout experi- 
ences with which the vocational guidance 
committee of the Kiwanis Club of Lewis- 
town, Montana is assisting the schools by 
helping to provide part-time work oppor- 
tunities in plants and offices. The type 
of vocational guidance service represented 
by the latter instance is one which Ki- 
wanis, or any other service club, is in a 
particularly advantageous position to pro- 
vide and one which needs to be extended 
to many other institutions to make voca- 
tional guidance become more of a reality. 

It will be noted in the second part of 
the program that extensions of Kiwanis 


"Described by L. O. Brockmann, “Guidance 
Through Doing.” Occupations, XIII, No. 5, 
February, 1935, pp. 413-416. 
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yocational service to rural schools and to 
out-of-school youth are being given 
greater emphasis this year. It is hoped 
that the club’s activities may eventually 
include a broad program of help for these 
two groups and that a considerable num- 
ber of clubs may be able to carry out 
some very successful activity along this 
line during the present year. 

The vocational guidance program of 
Kiwanis International is in strict accord 
and sympathy with that of the National 


A High School Program 


Tre introduction of the 
Guidance Department at Normandy High 
School, St. Louis, occurred some three 
yeats ago. At that time, and even now, 
the administration realized that guidance 
was not a new feature in school organiza- 
tion. It was, rather, regarded as a field 
wherein a great many loose ends might 
be gathered together, coordinated, and de- 
veloped into a department whose influ- 
ence might be felt throughout the school. 
Despite the fact that guidance, as such, 
must have started in the first schoolroom 
that ever came into existence, it was diffi- 
cult to determine in just what manner our 
own guidance program should be organ- 
ized so that we might get the most 
effective results. Consequently, it became 
necessary to experiment with various 
types of guidance material; and the pro- 
gram as it functions today is still in the 
experimental state. A very brief descrip- 


A HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM IN ST. LOUIS 
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Many 
Kiwanians are subscribers to Occupations, 
and secure a great deal of help from this 
publication and the advisory service which 
it provides. 

Kiwanis has its shoulder to the wheel 
and offers its services to schools and other 
social agencies in carrying out their pro- 
grams of vocational guidance. It sincerely 
desires to help more of our youths and 
adults to secure a better and more satisfy- 
ing adjustment to occupational life. 


Vocational Guidance Association. 


in St. Louis 


HELEN KORNGOLD 


tion of the program of guidance follows 

From the very beginning, the wholc 
subject of guidance was approached from 
the mental-hygiene point of view. What 
could we, as sponsors of groups of stu- 
dents, do in order to help these boys and 
girls live more wholesomely, more hap- 
pily, and more purposefully? The key- 
note to the guidance program, we felt, 
was a sympathetic understanding of each 
student, gained through group and indi- 
vidual conferences and contacts. With 
this idea in mind, we set for ourselves 
the task, as yet unfinished, of developing 
a program that would bring about these 
desirable ends. 

Guidance, as it is now organized in our 
school, is not alone the business of the 
administrators and of the one person who 
happens to be in charge of the program; 
it is, rather, the function of all members 
of the faculty, particularly those who act 
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as sponsors of homerooms. Though each 
classroom teacher directs his pupils in the 
subject which he is teaching, it is to the 
homeroom teacher that the pupils usually 
look for guidance of a more individual 
type. Therefore, the homeroom teachers 
constitute the core of the guidance or- 
ganization and on their shoulders the suc- 
cess or failure of the program rests. 
This year, as a means of accomplishing 
our aims in the homeroom period, we are 
following a general plan of group gui- 
dance in each grade. In this way, topics 
suited to a seventh-grade group will be 
discussed in the seventh grade; topics that 
might interest a twelfth-grade group will 
be talked over in the twelfth-grade sec- 
tions, etc. In addition to this graded 
plan, topics of general school interest will 
be developed and discussed in all of the 
homerooms. These subjects, with out- 
lines and suggestions for their develop- 
ment, are written up in the form of gui- 
dance bulletins and are sent to the home- 
rooms, periodically, during the year. The 
bulletins are not, by any means, exhaus- 
tive in their treatment of the subjects but, 
on the contrary, call for originality and 
ingenuity on the part of each adviser. The 
interest of the student body in this gui- 
dance material is frequently encouraged 
by the illustrative posters made by the 
Art Department, by the comments and 
favorable editorials which appear in the 
school newspaper, The Courier, and by 
the charts and diagrams which are created 
by the Industrial Arts Department. 
Discussions within the groups can be 
led, we find, by members chosen by the 
teachers, but counseling of the individual 
students demands the personal attention 
of the advisers. In order to make pos- 
sible a more accurate picture of the stu- 
dent than is revealed by his school marks 
on his permanent record card, the director 
of guidance has given annual intelligence 


tests to the students. In addition to tak. 
ing these tests, the students have also filled 
out, periodically, questionaires which 
relate to their lives outside of school. A|! 
of this information is, of course, regarded 
as confidential by the advisers and is used 
only as a means of helping the student 
when he requires special guidance in soly. 
ing his personal problems. Students wh 
appear to be decidedly maladjusted are 
sent for a conference with the head coun- 
selor who, if she finds it necessary, re- 
fers these students to the psychiatric 
clinic. 

During their entire school careers, the 
students individually are advised in re- 
gard to the selection of courses as prepara- 
tion for either a special school, a univer- 
sity, or an occupation, after their gradua- 
tion from high school. Much emphasis 
is placed upon an overview of the various 
fields of work, not so that the students 
may make an early selection of their voca- 
tions, but so that they may get some con- 
ception as to what occupations exist and 
what is required of those who wish to 
enter them. 

Every student, during the first semester 
of his senior year, has a conference with 
the director of the guidance program and 
is thus given an additional opportunity of 
talking over again his plans for his fu- 
ture personal, educational, and vocational 
development. An effort is also made by 
the guidance department to procure work 
of a temporary nature for those students, 
especially seniors, who are in need of it. 

We do not feel that we are experts in 
the field of guidance, a field whose sur- 
face has been only slightly scratched; but, 
as counselors, we do feel that we are 
beginning to gain, through the function- 
ing of our program at Normandy, some 
insight into the problems of “John” and 
“Mary.” Certainly we have not yet dis- 
covered the panacea that cures all mental 
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ang social ills. We have not yet extracted 
from our combined experiences as ad- 
ministrators, classroom teachers, and 
homeroom sponsors such magic elixirs as 
will suddenly transform an unadjusted 
adolescent into a perfectly poised, self- 
directed, and pleasing individual. We are, 
however, making a strong effort to aid 
every student who comes under our super- 
vision to solve the general problems that 
he meets with in his school career and, 
so far as we are able to do so, we are try- 








Any American com- 
munity can solve its youth problem! 
There are many communities which have 
gone quietly about this task, and some 
of them are already within reach of rea- 
sonably satisfactory solutions. The youth 
problem is essentially a local problem. 
It is a problem of idle youth, but it is 
more than that, for it embraces not only 
protection from dangers but also provi- 
sion for meeting the positive needs of 
young people. The youth problem can 
best be understood and solved in terms 
of individual cases, though the number 
of cases is not the important thing. The 
important thing is to solve the problen— 
whether in one case, in a hundred cases, 

Here is a story of what one community 
is doing about its youth problem. Its author 
is Director of the Public aearnyoe Roprom 
which plays an important part in this com- 
munity effort. 


YOUTH AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Youth and the Local Community 
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ing to help each student with the indi- 
vidual problems that, in the light of his 
personal make-up, may confront him 
after he is no longer a part of our school 
group. In trying to develop our program, 
we have had to develop within ourselves 
an understanding of, a sympathy for, and 
patience with the whole field of guidance 
problems; and, above all, we have tried 
to meet the individual problems presented 
to us from day to day with a “guiding” 
sense of humor! 





















G. H. PARKES 











or in a thousand. In Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, measurable progress has 
been made by means of a youth program, 
which, as a part of the general program 
for rehabilitating unemployed persons, 
has been in operation since 1931. A brief 
account of what has been attempted and 
accomplished in this Pennsylvania city, 
through far-sighted leadership in the 
schools and the cooperation of strong 
community organizations, may be sugges- 
tive and helpful to people in other com- 
munities who also are seeking to solve 
this same youth problem. 





















II 


In the first place the local community 
must make a start. If we delay acting 
until we see our way completely through 
the problem, we may never begin. At 
the very outset we must accustom our- 
selves to the idea that the solution must 
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be a local one. We all have a tendency 
to assume that state and federal experts 
have the responsibility for initiating and 
stimulating such solutions, but we must 
guard against this tempting fallacy. 
State and federal organizations may pro- 
vide some inspiration, a great many ideas, 
and sometimes the sinews of war, but the 
final solution is within sight only when 
wise and sympathetic workers in the 
home community attack the problem of 
adjusting Bill Jones, the dislocated home- 
town boy, to a life situation in the home 
town. 

Since the solution depends on getting 
Bill and his fellows in touch with cap- 
able and resourceful adjustment workers, 
it is at once apparent that the community 
which is not blessed with a progressive 
educational administration may have diffi- 
culty at first in entering upon an advanced 
type of youth adjustment effort. In such 
a case the first step is to seek out, or 
develop, suitable personnel at once, for the 
active adjustment work must await a suit- 
able staff. Unfortunately for the youth, 
experienced and capable workers are not 
easily found, because there is requisite a 
most difficult and advanced educational 
technique. They usually will be available 
in communities having advanced pro- 
grams of adult education. Then too, in 
most communities there are generally men 
and women who are naturally gifted in 
personality and potential adjustment abil- 
ity, and these should be sought out and 
trained. School administrators, harassed 
by budgetary complications, may eagerly 
seek the assistance of various emergency 
agencies. Except in unusual situations, 
such agencies must be considered only as 
effective cooperating units. As such they 
are of immense value; but, as a rule, the 
personnel of such emergency organiza- 
tions cannot be made responsible for the 
long-term youth program of the com- 


munity. The least expensive procedure 
is to secure adequately trained and experi- 
enced personnel, or to select first-clas; 
prospects from the community and 
develop these prospects for the long. 
term service of youth. 

Once an adequate staff, perhaps even 
volunteers from the community or schools 
at first, has been selected, the next step 
is thoroughly to familiarize the workers 
with local youth conditions. In most 
communities this will involve some type 
of preliminary registration unless such a 
registration is available and reasonably up 
to date. Usually the age limits are set 
at 16 to 25, but 16 to 30 might be more 
satisfactory in some places. Usual! 
voluntary registration does not bring out 
the most serious cases of maladjustment, 
and it is a good plan to ask agencies like 
parent-teacher associations, churches, ser- 
vice clubs, and social agencies to cooper- 
ate in uncovering the reluctant but need; 
young people. This preliminary regis- 
tration may be held in a school building 
or, better still, in a downtown non- 
school center such as the YMCA or the 
YWCA. In some cases the office of the 
Public Employment Service may be used, 
but this is to be avoided if the same office 
and the same personnel are used for the 
assignment of relief workers. Public 
Employment Service officials will be very 
willing to assist in the entire program, 
and their cooperation will be of immense 
value, but in the initial stages of the 
youth program the relief aspect or the 
relief association should be avoided. 

In the preliminary registration, an 
attempt should be made to secure only 
the most necessary personal information, 
because the more detailed personal inven- 
tory must be taken during subsequent 
interviews. It is also important to make 
certain that an adequate percentage of the 
unemployed youth is registered. If the 
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YOUTH AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


funds and personnel are available, these 
secondary interviews will perhaps follow 
the excellent example set by the Min- 
nesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute, or later experiments and ser- 
vices along similar scientific lines; but in 
most American communities these rela- 
tively expensive devices are not possible. 
A time-tried device for securing pertinent 
personal information is the simple one 
of organizing club, recreational, or class 
activities in which the young people are 


enrolled in a mutually cooperative 
endeavor with a skilful adjustment 
worker. In this kind of environment, 


the adjustment worker soon secures all 
necessaty personal information. In such 
an intensely human and natural associa- 
tion, he can set about helping to plan 
programs for individuals. Any experi- 
enced adult education teacher, (and the 
problem is essentially one of adult edu- 
cation) can master this technique easily, 
and, simple and unscientific as it is, this 
method will usually serve except in those 
minority cases where expert mental or 
physical diagnosis is required. 


Ill 


As soon as a step-by-step program 
leading to permanent and satisfactory 
adjustment has been mapped out by all 
concerned, some sort of training or prac- 
tice situation must be set up. In order 
of importance, the “failure characteris- 
tics” of dislocated young people will be 
found to be: (1) lack of specific skills 
or knowledge which employers wish to 
purchase, (2) incorrect attitudes or states 
of mind which seriously interfere with 
permanent employment, and (3) physical 
or other limitations which narrow the 
employment field. By far the greater 


portion will fall in the first classification, 
and the local staff can make a beginning 
by establishing various means of provid- 
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ing training in occupational skills. If 
this skill training is catried on by prop- 
erly trained workers, the attitude train- 
ing can usually be given in the same 
situation, or suitable recreational or ser- 
vice activities.may be set up for practice 
in corrective attitude situations. The 
adjustment of individuals with mental or 
physical handicaps is more complex and 
will not be discussed here. 

Training in specific skills does not 
always involve elaborate shop and labo- 
ratory systems. Wise and resourceful 
workers will find and utilize many other 
devices, such as apprenticeships, specially 
designed work relief projects, or home 
study and correspondence courses involv- 
ing group study. It goes without saying 
that the staff will always keep in mind the 
employment possibilities in the com- 
munity, because to train for skills which 
are not marketable is only to repeat a 
possible training error made during an 
earlier school career. Fortunately the 
young person is not limited to employ- 
ment within a few blocks of his home, 
but may canvass a whole state. In fact, 
in one adjustment program an energetic 
adjustment worker placed many young 
people in another state, a hundred miles 
distant, but this became necessary only 
during the very worst of the depression. 
The important thing is to get each young 
person started on his way toward per- 
manent employment as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the staff must be expected to 
concentrate on this job. 

One serious obstacle will confront the 
local program almost at once—the old 
obstacle of personal inertia. The boy or 
girl who was too lazy or too indifferent to 
take advantage of previous educational 
opportunities will not have changed, and 
the staff will be dismayed at the number 
who cannot be held in any kind of con- 
structive situation long enough to derive 
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benefit. It is at this point that emergency 
agencies could be of great service to 
youth. Almost without exception these 
hard-to-hold young folks are willing to 
work, and will submit to a learning pro- 
cess in the guise of work, if they are paid 
for it. Such work-and-learn programs 
would naturally be expensive, but not so 
expensive as a lifetime of casual labor, 
delinquency, or idleness. They would be 
something like the vocational training of 
the CCC, except that a much more pur- 
poseful and intensive educational endea- 
vor would be required, and, of course, the 
program would be cafried on in popu- 
lation centers rather than at camps. 

Practical adjustment workers, accus- 
tomed to the responsibility of closing 
cases through permanent placement, 
believe that for most young people, final 
adjustment comes through participation 
in the work of the world for satisfactory 
pay. The meritorious efforts to keep Bill 
Jones entertained and uplifted, and to 
take his mind off his troubles, may be a 
satisfactory stop-gap, but no recreational 
or avocational program for youth is 
entirely satisfactory as a means toward 
complete adjustment unless through all 
such activity there runs a strong thread 
of definite occupational training. Recre- 
ational activities may have social objec- 
tives of their own, but in most 
communities they can serve best if they 
carry the youth through occupational 
experiences which will make him employ- 
able. 

IV 

If we accept this philosophy of adjust- 
ment through work, we must begin at 
once to look for a suitable job for our 
young friend Bill. This job-finding tech- 
nique is not so difficult to master as 
would first appear, especially if the staff 
is made up of a goodly number of practi- 
cal workers who know the employers and 
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the jobs of the community. For examp\: 
former industrial or minor business exec. 
utives and foremen are very effective, both 
as teachers and job getters. One such 
individual known to the writer has been 
personally responsible for training and 
permanently placing over a hundred 
young people, and another staff member 
with less than a year’s experience has 
averaged over one successful placement 
daily. For such important work, since it 
is obvious that the staff must be made up 
of thoroughly practical individuals, the 
so-called professional worker, a graduate 
of college alone, and holding no degree 
from the workaday world, is of doubtful 
usefulness except on technical and statisti- 
cal details. 

As a final word to those who are 
attempting such home-town programs, 
we must be careful properly to evaluate 
the writings and speeches of those who 
shout from the rooftops that technologi- 
cal progress is destroying skill. Any 
hardhearted employment manager or fac- 
tory executive will tell you that even 
today there is within sight, if not actu- 
ally present, a serious shortage of certain 
types of skilled workers. Of course, we 
must be certain that we are not creating 
an additional surplus of workers because 
we happen to have a nicely organized 
school shop available, or because the 
young folks hope to prepare for profes- 
sional or industrial occupations for which 
they are in no wise financially or mentally 
equipped. Generally speaking, our 
efforts toward training should be for 
payroll jobs and not for the so-called 
trades. Well-rounded occupational train- 
ing must wait the time when the youth 
can participate in additional training 
activities while employed, carrying on the 
program of continuous growth which is 
essential to continuous, successful partici- 
pation in the world’s work. 
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Wakes 


Edited by 
MaRIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, promptly after 
each meeting or other event. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Dallas 


A survey of all educational opportu- 
nities available to high school graduates 
of Dallas County has been planned by 
the Dallas Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Department 
of Sociology of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Graduate students will assemble 
information regarding requirements for 
admission, costs, certification, and possi- 
bilities of securing a position in this trade 
area. Industrial plants giving vocational 
instruction, barber schools, schools of 
cosmetology, vocational schools, part-time 
schools, and similar institutions will be 
included. 

The meetings of the Association for the 
present year have been devoted to a study 
of the actual operation of vocational gui- 
dance in the educational institutions of 
Dallas County. Representatives of pub- 
lic and private schools, guidance clinics, 
vocational schools, and manufacturing 
concerns have explained the working pro- 
gtams with which they are connected. 
Members of the Central Dads Club at- 


KEEPING THE RECORD 


National Vocational Guidance Association 
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tended the meeting at which the guidance 
program of the public schools was pre- 
sented. 

A committee is working with the 
administrators of the city and county 
schools systems to disseminate informa- 
tion about the state-wide testing program, 
and is attempting to arrange a teachers’ 
institute dealing with the testing program 
and its relation to guidance. The Dallas 
Vocational Guidance Association expects 
to be especially helpful among the smaller 
county schools relative to the administra- 
tion of tests and interpretation of results. 

The Dallas branch having requested 
the Texas Teachers Association to form a 
vocational guidance section, A. H. Harris, 
past president of this chapter, was ap- 
pointed chairman, and the first meeting 
of the section was held in San Antonio 
at the Association’s annual convention. 
A large attendance assured the continu- 
ance of this guidance section. The sec- 
tion discussed the advisability of forming 
a Texas branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and it was 
felt that since there is only one chapter in 
the Southwest, such a proposal might be 
adopted. 

R. W. Selvidge, Professor of Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education at 
Missouri University, spoke to the Dallas 
Vocational Guidance Association on Feb- 
ruaty 1. He discussed the smportance of 
correlating the cardinal principles of edu- 
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cation with the subject matter taught by 
the individual teacher. This procedure, 
Dr. Selvidge said, would make all courses 
correlate better and minimize the diffi- 
culties of acquiring information. Obiec- 
tive examinations must be changed to in- 
clude questions indicative of attitudes and 
information concerning the principles of 
education and should relate less to the 
subject field. Dr. Selvidge pointed out 
that the industrial arts teachers could lead 
the way. 


Louisiana 

E. S. Richardson, Superintendent of 
Schools in Webster Parish, was elected 
president of the Louisiana branch at an 
organization meeting held recently. Other 
officers named were: P. H. Griffith, Di- 
rector of extension work at Louisiana 
State University, and Ruby Perry, Prin- 
cipal of the Henry W. Allen School, vice- 
presidents; and Emma Pritchard Cooley, 
Director of Vocational Guidance in the 
New Orleans schools, secretary. 

The Louisiana branch was organized 
after the schools were visited by the com- 
mittee named a year ago by T. H. Harris, 
State Superintendent of Education, to 
study educational and vocational gui- 
dance. Members of this committee, of 
which Homer L. Garrett, Professor of 
Secondary Education at Louisiana State 
University. is chairman, attended the first 
meeting. In addition to Mr. Garrett, F. 
A. Ford, Director of Training at Louisi- 
ana State Normal College, A. T. Browne, 
Superintendent of the Acadia Parish 
schools, S. R. Emmons, Principal of 
Minden High School, and Miss Cooley 
were among the committee members 
present. 


Maryland 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association met on January 31 in the 
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Alumnae Lodge of Goucher College. 
Anna Ward, Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Her topic was “Functions 
of the Council of Social Agencies.” Miss 
Ward explained that this council, which 
has existed only since November 1, pre- 
vents overlapping of effort and meets 
new needs by coordinating the work of 
existing agencies. Joint services, which 
may be accomplished more advanta- 
geously when centralized, are also planned 
by the Council. The Council consists of 
two delegates from each social organiza- 
tion, and is divided into three divisions 
Family and Child Welfare, Health and 
Recreation, and Education. Only recoin- 
mendations are made to agencies, the 
Council having no power to enforce 
them. With service to the community as 
the primary function of the Council, it is 
establishing a factual basis for planning 
and will accumulate statistics on social 
welfare in Baltimore. 

The second speaker was Hildegarde 
Wagner of the State Board of Mental 
Hygiene. Miss Wagner spoke on the 
Social Security Act and explained the four 
types embraced in the federal plan: old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
maternal and child care, and aid for the 
blind. 

Plans afe now being made for the 
spring meeting of the Maryland Associa- 
tion. This will be a dinner meeting. 


Minneapolis 

The Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association has conducted three regular 
meetings this year with considerable em- 
phasis upon the guidance and placement 
of young people who are out of school 
and unable to find employment. Repre- 
sentatives of many agencies in the city 
have been interested in the problem and 
out of the meeting there has developed a 
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committee under the direction of Barbara 
Wright, Supervisor of Counselors, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools, to consider ways 
and means of helping unemployed young 
people. 

At the February meeting S. Alan Chall- 
man, Director of the Minneapolis Child 
Guidance Clinic, discussed certain psycho- 
logical phases of guidance for problem 
children. 

New York City 

The program of the third meeting of 
the New York City Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
held January 14, was divided into two 
parts: first, “Current Events Bearing on 
Guidance,” and second, “A Symposium 
on Community Resources in Guidance.” 

Mark McCloskey, Director of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration for New 
York State, gave an interesting and clear 
presentation of the program already 
undertaken by the NYA and of its pro- 
gram planned for the future. 

J. H. Bentley, Activities Secretary of 
the New York City YMCA, was chair- 
man of the symposium group. He intro- 
duced, first, Jennie M. Flexner, Readers’ 
Adviser of the New York Public Library, 
who spoke on the library as a community 
resource in guidance. Miss Flexner out- 
lined the six classes of books which can 
be considered guidance material and 
stressed the tremendous need for coopera- 
tion between counselors and librarians so 
that they may be mutually helpful. 

A. A. Liverwright, Manager of the 
Queens Office of the New York State 
Employment Service, talked about em- 
ployment agencies, public and private, as 
community resources in guidance. He 


listed 20 agencies in New York City 
which offer guidance in some form. He 
made the point that the employment office 
focuses necessarily on the employable 
applicant and suggested the need for 
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someone to work with the unemployable 

Emily Strauss, Employment Representa- 
tive for the Charity Organization Society, 
discussed the importance of the data col- 
lected by social agencies on the indi- 
vidual’s background, family situation, and 
other factors. Miss Strauss stressed the 
contribution that the social 
agency can make as a community resource 
in guidance and asked for greater coop- 
eration, especially among teacher, coun- 
selor, and case worker. 

Winifred Fisher, Executive Director of 
the New York Adult Education Council, 
described the work of the Council in list- 
ing community resources in education and 
recreation. Miss Fisher stated that there 
are listed with the Council 14,067 spe- 
cific offerings for adults, exclusive of the 
emergency education program, and that 
1,900 different organizations participate 
in offering these educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities. In the three years 
since the Council has offered its services 
to the general public, 23,000 individuals 
have applied for help. Miss Fisher em- 
phasized the fact that the Council does 
not attempt to do counseling but only to 
answer inquiries. 

Elizabeth Roby, Vocational Counselor 
of the Benjamin Franklin High School, 
discussed ways of using the resources de- 
scribed, and said it should be recognized 
that the school is itself a community re- 
source which is available to the library, 
the employment agency, and the social 
case-work agency. 

Elsa G. Becker, Chairman of the Gui- 
dance Depattment of the Samuel J. Til- 
den High School, was chairman of the 
February meeting which centered about 
the results of guidance practices and pro- 
grams. 


case-work 


Northern California 
The Northern California Guidance 
Association began its season's activities 
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with a meeting held at Mills College on 
December 7. This was planned and 
directed by the new officers: president, 
Virgil E. Dickson, Berkeley; vice-presi- 
dent, Esther A. Dayman, Mills College; 
secretary-treasurer, Grace M. Davis, Mo- 
desto. 

The theme of the conference was ‘For 
Youth and By Youth.” Two sessions were 
held, one in the morning and the other 
in the afternoon. The president, Virgil 
E. Dickson, presided at the first meeting, 
and Esther A. Dayman served as presiding 
officer at the afternoon session. After a 
welcome by Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
President of Mills College, two young 
people attending the University of Cali- 
fornia, Walter McCaffery and Edith Til- 
ton, gave the conference youth’s point of 
view in discussing the topics ‘Youth 
Looks at Us” and “Youth Is Thinking.” 
Subsequent to a description by Paul R. 
Hanna, Stanford University, of his study 
of the activities sponsored by communities 
for utilizing its youth in constructive 
work for the community, a panel discus- 
sion was held. The following people 
participated in the discussion: leader, 
William S. Criscoe, Oakland; James F. 
Bursch, Sacramento; H. C. Rand, Stan- 
ford; Alice G. Hoyt, University of Cali- 
fornia; Herbert R. Stolz, Oakland; Emma 
L. Noonan, San Francisco; H. A. Sotzin, 
San José; C. R. Barker, San Francisco. 

After a luncheon served in the dining 
hall of Mills College, the group met 
again to answer the challenges hurled at 
them by the young people in the morning. 
Hubert Phillips of the State College at 
Fresno spoke on the topic, “What Are 
We Doing to Our Youth?” A vigorous 


panel discussion led by Virgil E. Dick- 
son was participated in by Harry E. Tyler, 
Sacramento; Mary L. McGlothlin, Stock- 
ton; August Vollmer, Berkeley; and 
James C. DeVoss, San José. 
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In order to keep the members of the 
organization acquainted with the activitic 
of the Northern California Guidance As. 
sociation, Ruth Kidwell of Berkeley wii 
prepare a newsletter which will be issued 
monthly to the members and to an; 
school executives who may be interested 


Teachers College, Columbia 

At a meeting of the Teachers College 
Branch, Columbia University, held on 
January 24, a more intensive organization 
of local groups was urged by Arthur ] 
Jones, President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Dr. Jones 
pointed out that other community 
units such as Kiwanis clubs, Rotarians, 
and YMCA’s are usually anxious to be of 
assistance in guidance work but that their 
influence can only be utilized through the 
means of an efficient guidance organiza- 
tion. Dr. Jones also stressed the value of 
attendance at the national convention in 
St. Louis where the problems of youth 
were to be the chief subject of discussion 

Fred C. Smith, Executive Secretary of 
the NVGA and Editor of Occupations, 
discussed the convention and its probable 
value to workers in the field. Those at- 
tending the convention, he said, would 
have the opportunity of meeting others 
from all over the country and would find 
the interchange of ideas to be most 
profitable. 

oe 

BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 

Fifteen branch associations increased 
their membership during the month of 
January. These were New York, New 
England, Wisconsin, Northern California, 
Teachers College, Connecticut, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Rhode 
Island, Western Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Northeastern Ohio, Minneapolis, and 
Nebraska. 

Despite all these increases, the rank order 
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of the twelve largest branches remained 


exactly the same. 


Rhode Island, Mary- 


land, Northeastern Ohio, Minneapolis, 
and Nebraska stepped up in the ranking. 


February 1, 1936 
‘Se 
2, Detroit, Michigan ...... 

3. New England ... 

i. New Jersey ...... 

5. Wisconsin ..... 

6. Northern California 

7. Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

8. Worcester, Mass. 

9, Connecticut ..... 

10. Washington, D.C... 


1. Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
2. Philadelphia, Pa. 7 
3. Rhode Island ............ 
4, Central New York 

5. Western Pennsylvania ..... 


National and Branch Membership 


67 


58 
47 
39 


39 


38 
35 
34 
27 
27 


16. Northeastern Ohio 
17. Maryland 

18. Southern California 
19. New Orleans, La 

20. Minneapolis, Minn. 


. North Carolina 

. Virginia ... _ aagunee 
. Capital District, New York 
. Rochester, New York.. 
Dallas, Texas 

26. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

27. Nebraska 

28. Western Michigan 

29. Iowa .... 


NN NWN NO 
mh Wwh 
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The following branch associations now 
have fewer than ten members: St. Louis, 
Missouri; Western Massachusetts; Wyo 
ming; Chicago, Illinois; Seattle, Washing- 


ton; Central Kansas; and Kansas City. 


Total Branch Members 
Members-At-Large 67 


Grand Total 1,83 


1,161 
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CONFERENCES AND SURVEYS 


A n increase of 58 per 
cent in the number of employment certifi- 
cates issued to 14- and 15-year old chil- 
dren, since the Supreme Court decision 
declaring the NRA unconstitutional, was 
announced by Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, at 
a dinner conference of the Vocational 


Service for Juniors in New York City.’ 


Favorable action by the legislatures of 12 
additional states will result in ratification 
of the child labor améndment to the 
federal constitution. 


“There are better things ahead for 
young people in industry,” said J. Walter 
Dietz, NOC member and Superintendent 
of Industrial Relations at the Kearny 
Works of the Western Electric Company, 
at the same meeting. Mr. Dietz proposed 
two planks in a progressive platform for 
modern industry. The first: it is good 
business to place people where they can 
use their best abilities. The second: we 


in industry should help young people to 
grow in their work by making promotions 
from within the organization and by pro- 
viding for an understanding relationship 
between workers and supervisors. 


William H. Lange, Director of th 
New York State Employment Service, de- 
scribed the work of the Junior Consulta 
tion Centers established and maintained 
by the Vocational Service for Juniors t 
cooperate with the New York State Em- 
ployment Service in providing vocational 
guidance for young persons. Many em 
ployets are now requiring that all junior 
applicants have the approval of the Junior 
Consultation Center, while one large em- 
ployer, who maintains an employment 
department of his own, has waived his 
routine requirement of re-examination of 
applicants who come recommended by the 
Junior Consultation Center. Mr. Lange 
suggested the probability that unemploy- 
ment insufance will make it economically 
necessary for the state to provide similar 
consultation centers for adults, in order 
that unemployed persons who are receiv- 
ing insurance benefits may be speedily 
readjusted, trained, and placed in pro- 
ductive industry. 

As the closing speaker of the evening, 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, called attention 
to the increasing probability of a short 
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| working life for the average individual, 

; probably extending from about 20 to 45 

p years of age. “I am not so much worried 

} about youth as I am about the people they 

| will grow up to be..... Will they have 
anything to fall back on when they are 
replaced at the age of 45?” In the best- 
seller record of Life Begins at Forty, Dr. 
Hayes saw a reflection of the inadequate 
preparation with which the average adult 
approaches a life of retirement. To pre- 
pare the youth of the present for intel- 
ligent use of leisure, Dr. Hayes recom- 
mended a broad cultural education to 
supplement vocational training, and men- 
tioned specifically the desirability of in- 
struction in such things as architecture, 
mechanics, government, swimming, golf, 
dramatics, literature, and the characteris- 
tics of urban and rural life. 


a 


A City Youth Survey 

With the aid of WPA workers the 
Research Bureau of the Welfare Council 
of New York City has been studying a 
large sample or cross-section of the youth 
population of the metropolis. Ellen N. 
Matthews, Director of the Youth Survey, 
gives a preliminary report of the findings 
in Better Times for January 6. It was 
found that of all the young people be- 
tween 16 and 25 years of age, so far 
covered in the study, 20 per cent were in 
school or college, 36 per cent were at 
work, and 43 per cent were neither in 
school nor at work. Leaving out of ac- 
count those unable to work or not desir- 
ous of entering the labor market, about 
one-third of the total number were “un- 
employed”—that is, able and anxious to 
work, but without jobs. Assuming the 


sample to be representative of the youth 
population of the city as a whole, and 
basing estimates on the 1930 population 
figures, the data indicate that a total of 
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close to 390,000 young people in the five 
boroughs are unemployed and of these 
about 140,000 have never had a job. 
According to these data, girls had been 
somewhat more successful than boys in 
getting employment, and white young 
persons than Negroes. Among the un- 
employed group not quite half—though 
well over half of the girls—were under 
20 years of age. Almost three-fourths of 
the unemployed who had never worked 
were in their teens, while two-thirds of 
those with work experience were in their 
twenties. Most of this work experience 
was intermittent and for short periods. 
The majority had worked in clerical or 
related occupations chiefly as general 
clerks, messengers, and office boys and 
girls; some few as stenographers, typists, 
and telephone operators; others as semi- 
skilled factory operatives, and still others 
in such domestic occupations as those of 
porter, waitress, or bus boy. Only ten 
per cent had had any experience in occu- 
pations classified by the census as skilled. 
In the main the educational achieve- 
ment of the unemployed youth was found 
to be somewhat inferior to that of the 
employed. This educational status ranged 
from comparative illiteracy to college 
graduation and even one or more years of 
graduate study. One-third of the total 
number of unemployed had completed 
high school. What by far the greater 
number of the unemployed asked for was 
work, not further schooling. About two- 
fifths of the unemployed in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and about one-third of 
those in Brooklyn, expressed a desire for 
additional schooling; the others said that 
they did not want to attend school any 
more. The young people who said they 
wanted further education were interested 
chiefly in vocational work. Only about 
ten per cent of those wanting schooling 
cated to continue in regular elementary 
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or high schools or go to college. For 
most of these young people, therefore, 
graduation from high school, and for 
many even the completion of the elemen- 
tary school course apparently marks the 
limits of their interest in schooling. As 
Miss Matthews says: ‘“The use of scholar- 
ships to enable this group to return to a 
regular school or college course would 
seem to be of limited application. The 
situation . . . seems rather to demand the 
development of educational programs 
especially adapted to their needs outside 
the regular curriculum. Possibly some of 
this group might be best served by train- 
ing developed in conjunction with work 
projects, so that those who have already 
achieved some vocational skills could, 
through practice, be enabled to retain and 
improve them, and those who have yet 
had no opportunity to acquire either skills 
or work habits could be made more fit for 
a regular job when it comes.” 

Miss Matthews concludes her article by 
remarking on the variations found in the 
characteristics of the young unemployed 
group—the great number and variety of 
special needs and problems. The facts 
point to the necessity of individualized 
treatment in many cases. Counseling ser- 
vice should be available to all. The re- 
ports of the investigators show, on the 
part of these young people, an eagerness 
to talk over their problems, an almost 
universal ignorance of such facilities for 
obtaining advice as now exist, and an en- 
couraging desire for counsel and guidance. 


<4 


Lycoming County 
Elsewhere in this issue of Occupations 
appears an article on the youth program 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. G. H. 
Parkes, the author of the article, is head 
of the Williamsport Retraining School, a 
community enterprise sponsored by the 


local Chamber of Commerce and operate; 
by the City School District. The schoo! 
for five years has been the center of , 
guidance and adjustment service, which 
lately has been specializing in the youth 
problem without neglecting its Original, 
more general objectives. Mr. Parkes in. 
forms us that, since his article was writ. 
ten, the Williamsport plan has been ex. 
tended to Lycoming County, so that a 
county-wide guidance and adjustment ser- 
vice is now in operation. Credit for this 
development is given to the leadership of 
S. B. Dunlap, County Superintendent of 
Schools, and A. M. Weaver, City Super- 
intendent. 

The program designed to serve the 
county as a whole is intended to make ex- 
pert service available to all who need it 
To this end all educational, relief, social, 
character-building, and emergency agen- 
cies operating in the area were invited 
to cooperate in the one clear-cut ob- 
jective of permanently adjusting as 
many unemployed persons as possible. 
Among the cooperating organizations in 
addition to the city and county public 
schools and the parochial schools, are the 
following, most of them located in 
Williamsport or having branch offices 
there: the Jewish Civic League, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, YMCA and YWCA, the Kiwanis 
Club, the Social Service Bureau, the Mini- 
sterial Association, the James V. Brown 
Library, the Bethune Douglass Center, 
the Civic Club, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund, the State Employment 
Service, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, the State Department of 
Labor and Industry, the NYA, the WPA, 
the Boy Scouts of America, the American 
Red Cross, the Lycoming County Chil 
dren’s Aid Society, the County Tubercu- 
losis Society. 
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The county program centers in Wil- 
liamsport, where adequate facilities for 
vocational training and retraining are 
now available or can be developed. The 
work is centralized because all agencies 
recognize the need for expert service and 
adequate facilities which cannot be pro- 
vided by any one district, especially in the 
rural areas. The program is directed by 
the supervisory staff of the Retraining 
School and is headed by an experienced 
guidance and adjustment teacher. The 
staff is made up of counselors and teach- 
ers provided by the various agencies, 
notably the National Youth Administra- 
tion, the Emergency Education Council, 
the several local school districts, and the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

In order that the services of the central 
organization may be available to remote 
communities, and to persons unable to 
travel to the city, branches are being 
established in outlying towns and villages. 
Several of these branch organizations are 
now in operation. In the very small 
communities, and in neighborhoods of 
larger centers, it is planned eventually to 
enlist the cooperation of general store 
proprietors, owners of filling stations, and 
others whose places of business are visited 
by large numbers of citizens, as volunteer 
contact workers for the purpose of spread- 
ing vocational information and discover- 
ing persons who need the services of the 
adjustment program. Naturally all 
schools will help in disseminating in- 
formation about occupational and training 
opportunities. 

In some of the outlying communities 
actual training will be carried on, especi- 
ally for persons who are enrolled in the 
central organization for shop or labora- 
tory work and who can study the ‘‘related”’ 
matter in community groups, usually 
under the instruction of a teacher sent 
out from Williamsport. It is hoped that 
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many of the smaller communities will 
thus be helped in developing certain 
types of adult education. To secure some 
tangible and permanent results from the 
various educational and recreational ac- 
tivities being carried on, the Emergency 
Education and Youth Council of Lycom- 
ing County has approved the general 
principle that such efforts should be 
warped toward definite occupational ob- 
jectives. All recipients of relief and 
work-relief assistance are encouraged to 
enrol with the guidance and adjustment 
program, and work assignments will, 
insofar as regulations permit, be used as 
instruments to further the occupational 
adjustment of the client. By this device, 
along with many others, it is hoped that 
many persons benefited by the emergency 
program this year will be permanently 
removed from the necessity of similar 
benefits next year. 

In recognition of the need for intensive 
study of modern methods of adjustment 
and guidance on the part of the staff, 
plans are under way for the formation of 
a branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association and an Adult Educa- 
tion Round Table. The recreational and 
avocational aspects of the program for 
dislocated workers are being developed, 
but it is the opinion of those responsible 
for organizing the program that all play 
and recreational activities should be on a 
leisure time basis, and should not be per- 
mitted to take young people away from 
educational activities necessary for their 
individual occupational adjustment. 


oe 


Yardsticks for Engineers 
If a boy is proficient in mathematics in 
high or preparatory school, is he likely to 
make a success of an engineering course 
in college? Suppose he is a good speller, 
or has a good vocabulary, or can write a 
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good letter or report, do these accomplish- 
ments have any bearing on the decision 
of whether or not he should take up 
engineering? Such are among the ques- 
tions that the Committee on Student 
Selection and Guidance, of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, is 
attempting to answer. 

Preliminary results of investigation in- 
dicate that the answer to the first question 
is “yes,” which is not entirely surprising. 
A year ago eight well known engineering 
schools, at the Committee’s request, gave 
to their incoming freshmen the coopera- 
tive test in mathematics developed by the 
American Council on Education. At the 
end of the year the rating of each student 
in this test was compared with his general 
scholastic average for the year, and a so- 
called correlation determined. If the co- 
efficient were as high as 1, it would mean 
that the test was a perfect indication of 
what the student would accomplish dur- 
ing the year; if the coefficient were 0, it 
would mean that the test had no bearing 
whatever on what he would do in his first 
year at an engineering college. The gen- 
eral average for 1,767 students turned out 
to be 0.55, indicating that the mathe- 
matics test was an excellent indication of 
freshmen accomplishments. Other tests 
have shown that the correlation between 
the first year and the other three years of 
a four-year course is high. If a freshman 
fails in but one subject he has a good 
chance of graduating in the regulation 
four years, but if he has more than one 
failure his chance is slim without summer 
school, tutoring, or correspondence 
courses. 

Entering freshmen at the same eight 
engineering colleges were also given a 
special test in English, which was divided 
into three parts covering spelling, vocabu- 
lary, and usage. The resulting correlation 
between the English test score and the 


first year average for all subjects in the 
engineering curriculum was about 0.40 
or lower than for the mathematics tes 
but still indicative that a student profi- 
cient in the various branches of English 
is adaptable to engineering work. A les: 
comprehensive study at one engineering 
college showed that usage ranked far 
above vocabulary and spelling as an indi- 
cator of engineering aptitude. That is, 
one may be a poor speller and still be 
likely to succeed as an engineering stu- 
dent, but ability in the use of English js 
about as necessary as proficiency in mathe- 
matics. In other words, an engineer must 
be able to organize and express his 
thoughts in clear, concise English. 

The Committee directed similar work 
at a larger number of engineering schools 
in September, and the correlations begun 
last year will be continued throughout 
the entire engineering course. Other 
tests of engineering aptitude are also be- 
ing developed. It has been found that 
ability in descriptive geometry is an 
especially good criterion of the probable 
success of a student in engineering cur- 
ricula, and it is hoped that a test can be 
devised for potential engineering  stu- 
dents that will measure the same quality 
of imagination that descriptive geometry 
does. At present, there is no thought 
that these tests will be used to exclude 
students from engineering schools, but 
the Committee is seeking tests that will 
aid in selecting better students and in 
assuring them that they have interests and 
aptitudes that are likely to assure their 
success in the engineering field. R. L. 
Sackett, Dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing at the Pennsylvania State College, as 
Chairman of the Committee, is directing 
the work. 

Another important phase of the Com- 
mittee’s activities is the organization of 
guidance programs and procedures for 
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the aid of preparatory school students. 
Many of the local branches of the nation- 
al engineering societies that are sponsor- 
ing the ECPD have appointed committees 
to address high-school groups and to 
confer with individual students about 
interests, aptitudes, curricula, and fields of 
work. Professional engineers are espe- 
cially active in this work in Milwaukee, 
Birmingham, Schenectady, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City, Sacra- 
mento, Baltimore, St. Louis, Providence, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. These 
engineers supplement the work of the 
vocational advisers at many schools. 
Wide distribution of a pamphlet, Eng7- 
neering: A Career—A Culture, has been 
a valuable aid. This may be obtained for 
15 cents from the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 

Though only one of the four major 
activities of the ECPD, student selection 
and guidance is regarded as fundamen- 
tally the most important, for it seeks to 
awaken an interest in engineering on the 
part of those young men (an occasional 
girl as well) who are likely to achieve the 
highest success in the engineering field. 
If only the right men are encouraged to 
enter engineering schools a long step will 
have been taken towards increasing the 
recognition accorded to the profession. 
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The Five-Day Week 
The five-day week has become widely 
prevalent in American business establish- 
ments. It applies somewhat more fre- 


quently to factory workers than to clerical 
employes. This information is brought 
out in a nation-wide investigation of in- 
dustrial relations policies made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The survey covered 2,452 business estab- 
in manufacturing, mining, 


lishments 
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transportation and communication, whole- 
sale and retail trade, finance, and public 
utilities. These companies employ more 
than four and a half million. 

Wage earners in 1,404 companies with 
2,767,000 employes are on the five-day 
week. These companies constitute 57 
per cent of the total number covered in 
the survey. A five-day week for clerical 
employes is reported by 1,110 companies, 
or 45 per cent of the total. The Confer- 
ence Board’s survey indicates that 
five-day week has been adopted more 
generally by large than by small concerns 
except in the case of the very large com- 
panies with 10,000 and more employes. 
Of the companies employing fewer than 
100 persons, 48 per cent have a five-day 
week for wage earners. The percentage 
increases as size of establishment increases 
and the largest proportion, 71 per cent, 
is found in companies with 5,000 to 
9,999 employes. The proportion, how- 
ever, drops to 49 per cent with respect 
to companies employing more than 10,000 
persons. The same general situation is 
found in the case of the five-day week 
for clerical employes. From 32 per cent 
of companies with fewer than 100 em- 
ployes, the proportion increases as size of 
establishment increases, reaching 60 per 
cent for companies with 5,000 to 9,999 
employes, and declines to 52 per cent for 
companies employing over 10,000. 

The proportion of companies having 
a five-day week for wage earners differs 
among industries. In manufacturing, the 
largest proportion, 78 per cent, was re- 
ported by electrical manufacturing and 
textiles. In three additional industries, 
automobiles, chemicals, and clothing, two- 
thirds or more of the companies reported 
this policy. The lowest proportion, 39 
per cent, was in food products. Among 
the non-manufacturing groups, more than 
half of the reporting companies in gas 
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and electric power production, mining, 
and petroleum refining have a five-day 
week for wage earners. Clerical em- 
ployes work on a five-day week schedule 
in more than half of the reporting com- 
panies in the automobile, clothing, elec- 
trical manufacturing, machine and ma- 
chine tool, rubber, and textile manufac- 
turing industries, and also in gas and 
electric power as well as in petroleum 
refining. 

On a geographical basis the largest pro- 
portion of reporting companies with a 
five-day week for both wage earners and 
clerical workers is in New England, fol- 
lowed in order by the Middle Atlantic 
states and the East North Central states. 
The five-day week is less prevalent in the 
South and West. 


oe 


Women in Aviation 


“Women should not expect to be trans- 
port pilots on commercial air lines any 
more than they should expect to be 
locomotive enginemen,” said Laura In- 
galls, holder of the transcontinental 
records for both east-west and west-east 
flights, at a luncheon meeting of the 
Town Hall Club in New York on Janu- 
ary 28. “I disagree with Miss Earhart. 
The Department of Commerce is right; 
men are physiologically and psychologi- 
cally better fitted than women for com- 
mercial transport flying. Women should 
stick to other branches of aviation—unless 
all the men become sissies or something.” 

There are, however, some opportunities 
for women to earn a living as pilots, 
said Miss Ingalls. They may compete 
with men for records and they may fly 
chartered ships on special trips. It is 
not improbable that they will some day 
fly special planes equipped to serve as 
display sales rooms of merchandise for 
women. 
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News Brevities 

A bill sponsored by the American 
Youth Congress has been introduced ip 
the national legislature, calling for a per. 
manent federal youth program to replace 
the temporary National Youth Admini. 
stration when it expires at the end of 
June. The bill provides for aid to un. 
employed young persons through work 
projects and for financial aid to need; 
high school and college students. The 
work projects are to be largely in the 
nature of vocational training, with pay- 
ment “at prevailing wages,” but in any 
event at not less than $15 a week plus $3 
for each dependent. In colleges and uni- 
versities projects are to be “‘in accordance 
with educational purposes of the institu- 
tions,’ with compensation at not less than 
$25 monthly. Payment of fees and aver- 
age weekly living expenses for high schoo! 
and vocational school students is also pro- 
vided. Administration is vested in Youth 
Commissions, on which youth organiza- 
tions, labor and educational experts shall 
be equally represented. The bill is sup- 
ported by the National Student Federa- 
tion, the National Council of Methodist 
Youth, the new American Student Union, 
and many other youth groups, as well as 
by labor and educational leaders. 

Training to equip young women on 
relief for household jobs has been started 
in 21 states, New York City, and the 
District of Columbia, through the allot- 
ment of $500,000 of federal funds to be 
administered by the Women’s Division of 
the Works Progress Administration 
Courses in general housework, child care, 
and the cooking and serving of food are 
being organized. In many localities, the 
courses will be given in “practice houses.” 
The project has been undertaken, accord- 
ing to Anna Marie Driscoll, National 
Supervisor of the Household Workers 
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Training Program, in response to “a 
nation-wide interest in standardizing and 
dignifying household occupations so that 
they may be regarded as among the most 
desirable for young girls and women to 
enter. Employers realize that when they 
have raised the standards of work, living 
conditions, hours, and wages they will 
find no difficulty in attracting and hold- 
ing the better type of trained household 
employe.” An effort will be made to 
secure employer cooperation in all the 
centers where the program goes into 
effect. It is hoped that employers inter- 
ested in improving the conditions of 
household labor and the standards of ser- 
vice will consult with the local directors 
on the content of the training courses, 
on the desirable qualifications of workers, 
and on means of securing for these work- 
ers a satisfactory status. 

A series of Occupational Conferences 
has been begun in the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, under the auspices 
of the guidance department, of which 
Elsa G. Becker is chairman. On each 
Tuesday afternoon of the present term, 
leaders in various occupational fields tell 
about their own fields of work and an- 
swer questions relating to employment 
opportunities, training requirements, 
necessary education, skills demanded, and 
possibilities for advancement. “All par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils of Tilden High 
School are invited to attend.” 

A growing demand for teachers with 
special training in adult education is 
noted by Edmund de S. Brunner of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Three hundred leading educators of the 
country were questioned in a survey con- 
ducted by the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the college. With few excep- 


tions, they reported that great advances 


were being made in their communities 
the development of adult education proj 
ects. Professor Brunner urged that a 
minimum of $10,000,000 be annually 
appropriated by the federal government 
to aid such community projects. 

From a study of the vocational prefer 
ences of 200 high school girls of Syracus 
during 1934-35, Bernice M. Richardson 
found that 56 per cent preferred busines 
vocations, 28 per cent professional activi 
ties, and 16 per cent miscellaneous o« 
pations. Six months after graduation 
only 15 per cent of this total group was 
employed, but half of the employed girls 
were engaged in the type of work for 
which they had indicated a preference 
Further investigation showed that en 
ployed girls were more interested in out 
side activities than their unemployed 
sisters. Thirty-four per cent of the em- 
ployed girls had led in extra-curricular 
activities in school as compared with only 
26 per cent of the unemployed group 
The employed girls showed more interest 
in practical spare-time activities such as 
cooking and sewing, were slightly better 
students, more attractive physically; while 
the unemployed group revealed more in- 
terest in radio programs, motion pictures, 
and fiction. The investigator feels that 
the results of this survey, besides disclos- 
ing an acute unemployment situation, also 
reveal the limitations of the schools’ oc- 
cupational training progtam; establish 
the value of extra-curricular activities in 
giving experience helpful in securing em- 
ployment; and, finally, indicate that girls 
need training in leadership and 1n the 
development of attractive personalities 

ese 

The Minneapolis public schools have 
installed cumulative record cards for all 
pupils from kindergarten through the 
10B grade. This makes a total of 62,000 
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records. They are on 8% by 11 inch 
cards, and when started in kindergarten 
will be cumulative through the twelfth 
grade. They contain family data, health 
data, dental hygiene histories, school 
marks for each year, results of educational 
and intelligence tests, and information 
about personality. The record form was 
developed by a committee which included 
heads of various departments of the 
school system. This committee has been 
at work for about two years. Special ef- 
fort is being made this year to acquaint 
all teachers with the new record in order 
that it may be useful to them in the gui- 
dance and adjustment of pupils. 


A conference on guidance was held 
at the University of Minnesota as a 
part of the Minnesota Conference on 
College and Secondary School Relation- 
ships. The committee on guidance recom- 


mended a survey of guidance activities in 
the schools of Minnesota. This is now 
being started under the direction of F. H. 
Finch of the state Department of Educa- 
tion, and will be carried on with the aid 
of the National Youth Administration. 
The introduction of “youth rooms” in 
public libraries, a logical next step beyond 
the children’s rooms, is proposed in the 
December Bulletin of The American 
Library Association. . . . Plans for a chain 
of “youth hostels connecting New York 
City and State with the present experi- 
mental New England loop are being 
made by the same group which estab- 
lished a number of overnight stopping 
places for hikers and bicyclists in the 
Green and White Mountains last sum- 
mer. . . . Some of the hostels have re- 
mained open for the winter sports. . 
Ralph P. Gallagher, Guidance and 
Placement Director at the Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School in Elizabeth, N. J., 
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recently showed that more than 26 p 
cent of the Jefferson graduates of 1935 
were employed in trades and industry 
. A record 23 per cent above the 
state average. . Over 65 per cent of 
the faculty of the school have had college 
credits in guidance. . . . Mortimer ( 
Ritter, Principal, New York City Central 
Needle Trades High School, warns of 
a serious shortage of skilled artisans and 
designers in this industry unless it coop- 
erates with the schools in an efficient 
program of apprentice training. 
Mr. Ritter spoke at the recent conv ention 
of the AVA at Chicago. “Social 
maladjustment is most frequently due t 
lack of occupational adjustment among 
youth,” remarked Lindley H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary of the AVA, at the 
December meeting of the New York 
State Vocational Teachers Association. 
. . James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, an- 
mounces a ten-year program to continue 
the training of young men between the 
ages of 15 and 25 in civic responsibility 
and vocational opportunities. . . . Mr. 
West estimates that there is a nucleus 
of over six million former boy scouts 
for whom this program is devised. . . . 
Layton S. Hawkins, supervisor of the 
information and advisory project of the 
New York City Board of Education and 
the WPA, finds that too many girls are 
seeking business and office jobs which 
are being filled almost exclusively from 
the ranks of college graduates. 
Greater opportunity for girls exists in the 
hotels, restaurants, and private homes, he 
finds. . According to statistics re- 
cently made public by the Massachusetts 
State Commissioner of Education, more 
than three-fourths of Massachusetts high 
school graduates of 1934 either have 
found employment or have sufficient 
money to seek higher education. 
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COUNSELOR’S CORNER 


Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 


Classification of Vocational Problems 


ROSWELL WARD 


I. the course of several 
hundred first interviews with clients of 
the Junior Consultation Service (operated 
jointly by the Junior Division of the New 
York State Employment Service and the 
Vocational Service for Juniors), the 
writer observed a degree of similarity in 
the types of problems presented. Con- 
currently, colleagues in the Service seemed 
also to recognize similar problem catego- 
ries, and investigation disclosed the fact 
that no analytical study had ever been 
made of the types of problems presented 
to vocational counselors. It was therefore 
decided by the writer to classify such 
problems from a statistical study of 100 
first interviews with the collateral aid of 
registration blanks, school and employ- 
ment records, and results of a battery of 
aptitude tests—all of which were custom- 
atily assembled and made available to the 
counselor at the time of the first inter- 
view. It was felt that the establishment 
of definite problem categories would aid 
in training vocational counselors, in dis- 
cussing procedural problems with the 


staff of the Service, and in placement. 

Several experimental classifications 
were tried out and discarded because of 
misleading subjective criteria, over-refine- 
ment, infringement upon other recog- 
nized classifications, or overlapping dis- 
tinctions. The following classifications 
were finally arrived at and approved. 

1. Vocational Immaturity: The case 
where the student does not see need 
for and is not interested in vocational 
planning. Every vocational counselor is 
familiar with the client who is willing 
enough to talk pleasantly but who is not 
concerned about his future. The causa- 
tion may be immaturity, sub-normal in- 
telligence, of deep-seated emotional 
blocking. 

2. Vocational Confusion: The coun- 
selor frequently interviews a young client 
who says he has no vocational plans, or 
feels that the plans he has made are 
childish and unreliable. He is concerned 
about finding a suitable plan, but is not 
sure or is admittedly ‘‘confused about the 
whole situation.” 
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3. Vocational Insecurity: Another 
type of client is one who has a plan 
worked out but for some reason or other 
looks askance at its validity or at his abil- 
ity to carry it out. This person usually 
asks, ‘Shall I continue with my study of 
engineering or shall I go on to something 
else?”’ 

4. Vocational Misdirection: In this 
class we have the young man or woman 
who is interested in a particular vocation 
but is engaged in or preparing for an- 
other. Usually such a situation makes 
itself evident on the record of the client 
or in the interview. For example, the 
interest blank will reveal technical inter- 
ests and the test will report high manual 
dexterity. The client will say, “My 
family wanted me to take the commercial 
course; I took it but did not like it.’’ This 
type of person has at least partially com- 
mitted himself to a vocational plan which 


Pretests and Retests 


ROBERT 


W hat happens when 
students read occupational pamphlets? 
Do they learn anything they did not now 


before? Do more or fewer of them de- 
cide they would like to enter the occupa- 
tion? Do they find such reading matter 
interesting? 

These ate questions which must be an- 
swered independently for each pamphlet 
and each group of students. An experi- 
ment was recently undertaken by NOC, 
using two pamphlets and two comparable 
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appears to him or to the counselor unsuit 
able in his particular case. 

5. Vocational Fixation: Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh is the unwitting and 
most frequent cause of this type—the 
young client obsessed with but one voca- 
tion—aviation. Any movie star may mo- 
tivate a similar vocational attachment in 
the stage-struck young lady. Or mor 
generally, an unalterable preference { 
a white-collar job amounts to a vocationa 
fixation. 

6. Vocational Conflict: Last of all we 
have the problem, not often found, but 
most difficult to handle when it does ap- 
pear. A young man reports, “I cannot 
decide between engineering and journal- 
ism.” Or a young lady states, “I can't 
decide between secretarial work and art.’ 
This consists of a basic conflict between 
two (sometimes more) sets of aptitudes 
with equal interests in both fields. 


HOPPOCK 


groups of high school pupils. The 
pamphlets were reprints of the articles on 
plumbing by C. A. and W. L. Prosser 
and by James Mitchell Clarke, which 
appeared in the March, 1935, and No- 
vember, 1935, issues of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

A test of information on plumbing was 
first constructed. The questions were so 
selected and so worded that the answers 
to each of them could be found in either 
of the two pamphlets. This test was 
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given to two groups of high school stu- 
dents, equated for mental age and intel- 
ligence quotient. After this pretest, one 
group read the pamphlet by Messrs. 
Prosser and Prosser while the other group 
read the pamphlet by Mr. Clarke. When 
all the students of both groups indicated 
that they had had ainple time to finish 
reading, the pamphlets were placed out 
of sight and a retest administered, the 
questions on the retest being identical 
with those on the pretest.’ 

‘he primary purpose of this experi- 
ment was to measure the difference in 
effect of the two pamphlets. It will be 
recalled by those who read both articles, 
that the original abstract was prepared by 
the Prossers to conform to certain speci- 
fications laid down by NOC for the pur- 
pose of presenting the largest possible 
amount of information in the smallest 
possible space without particular regard 
for interest or readability. Then Mr. 
Clarke, a professional author, was en- 
gaged to revise the material, in an effort 
to add interest and readability without 
sactifice of accuracy. 

Inasmuch as both pamphlets are shortly 
to be made available to counselors, for 
such use as they choose to make of them, 
the results of this experiment may serve 
as a guide in the selection and use of one 
or the other of the two publications. The 
results may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


Proportionate gain in number of ques- 
tions correctly answered: 


From reading Prosser abstract. .33 per cent. 
From reading Clarke revision. . .33 per cent. 


*The author is indebted to G. Edward 
McComsey, Beatrice M. Petrie, Mildred M. 


Smith, and L. May Lear of the Lambertville High 
School, Lambertville, New Jersey, for their co- 
Operation and assistance in this experiment; to 
the 100 students of the ninth to twelfth grades 
who took the tests; to the post-graduate students 
who assisted the experimenter; and to Olive 
Eggan who constructed the test. 
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Increase in number who answered 
“Yes” to the question, “Would you like 
to be a plumber?”’: 


10 per cent 
16 per cent 


After reading Prosser abstract 
After reading Clarke revision 


Proportion who answered “Yes’’ to the 
question, “Was this pamphlet interesting 
enough to read if you did not have to 
read it?”’: 

Of group reading Prosser abstract 
Of group reading Clarke revision .92 per cent 


84 per cent 


The test of information on plumbing, 
which was used in this experiment, is re- 
printed below. NOC will be glad to 
consider requests from counselors who 
would like to mimeograph this test for 
their own use in connection with the 
pamphlets. 

PLUMBING 


Directions: After each of the following statements 
you will find a blank. In each of these 
spaces put either a plus sign or a 
minus sign, according to whether the 
statement is true or false 
The operations in plumbing are very 
similar to those in 

carpentering 


Example: 


steam fitting 
gas fitting. . 


A plumber begins his apprenticeship 
as soon as he finishes college 
when he is about eighteen years old 
when he reaches his majority 
after he has completed his training 
ES atti iin ae 
The length of time a plumber must spend 
as an apprentice 
depends on how hard he works 
depends on how much schooling he 
has had 
is about four years 
is six months... . 
depends on the demand for plumber: 
A journeyman plumber is one who travels 
all over the country. 
A plumber must know the laws gov 
erning plumbing ...... 
A plumber must be able to 
cut and bend lead pipe.... 
“wipe” the ends of lead pipe with 
melted solder to make a tight joint 
read ordinary architectural plans 
make “cross connections” between a 
pure water supply and the pipes 
which carry away the waste water 
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Even in hard times the average plumber 
can make a good living 

In years to come there will likely be a 
shortage of trained plumbers. . 

In addition to learning the mechanics of 
the trade, the apprentice should go 
to school and learn 

mathematics 
botany 
physics 
chemistry .. 
shorthand 

Certain business courses will be valuable 
to the apprentice who hopes some 
day to become a master plumber. . . 

Plumbing has become a necessity even in 
small towns because of 

improved standards of living 
state and local regulations... .. 
the growth of sanitary education 
recent federal legislation 

Today the plumber is equipped with a 
great many labor-saving machines 
and has to do very little by hand. . 

One of the chief disadvantages connected 
with ordinary plumbing is that the 
work itself is often disagreeable. 

Plumbing may be a trade, or a business, 
or both 

An advantage of plumbing as an occupa- 
tion is that the work provides con- 
siderable variety 


OUTDOOR OCCUPATIONS 


There are perhaps a dozen different 
ways in which the counselor may ap- 
proach the vocational guidance interview. 
One that has been frequently used is 
that which starts from some expressed 


interest of the counselee. It is not in- 
frequent, for example, to find a person 
who says that he would like something 
mechanical, or something that involves 
dealing with people, or some other occu- 
pation that has in it an element common 
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to many fields of work. Some handicap 
of the individual may limit consideration 
to special fields, for example, occupations 
that will keep the worker in the open air. 

In counseling situations of this kind, 
a fairly long list of occupations which 
meet the stipulated requirements might be 
of considerable value in facilitating dis 
cussion and in surveying a wide range of 
possibilities. 

Below is printed a list of thirty-eight 
“Outdoor Occupations” prepared for this 
purpose. The list does not pretend to be 
all-inclusive, but it does present occupa- 
tions that cover a faitly wide range. 

Comments from counselors regarding 
the usefulness of this list, and of other 
similar lists that might be prepared, wil 
be welcomed by the author. Additional 
lists will be forthcoming if the response 
indicates a real demand for them. 


Market gardener 

Milkman 

Newsboy 

Nurseryman 

Park guard 

Peddler 

Police officer 

Professional athlete 

Proprietor—Boathous 

Proprietor—Gasolin 
filling station 

Proprietor—Popcorn 
stand 

Proprietor—Roadsid 
stand 

Prospector 

Quarryman 

Steam shovel operator 

Surveyor 

Taxicab driver 

Truck driver 


Athletic instructor or 
coach 

Baseball umpire 

Bill poster 

Bricklayer 

Cattle raiser 

Chauffeur 

Cowboy 

Explorer 

Farmer 

Forester 

Game warden 

Iceman 

Jockey 

Landscape gardener 

Landscape painter 

Lineman 

Locomotive engineer 

Locomotive fireman 

Lumberjack 

Mail carrier 
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THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 
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Shall Youth Know the Truth? 


A QUESTION FOR COUNSELORS 


Chier among youth 
problems of today, according to the ex- 
perts, is unemployment. But perhaps the 
principal youth problem of all time is 
education. What kind of education is 
called for today? One may answer ‘‘vo- 
cational,”” or “cultural,” or “‘vocational- 
cultural,” or what not, but the greatest 
need may be free and honest education. 
Call it “academic freedom,” if you like, 
remembering that academic freedom 
means not only freedom to teach but free- 
dom to learn—about all sides of contro- 
versial questions. It is no mere platitude 
that the future of America is going to 
depend on the answers that youth now in 
our schools and colleges will sooner or 
later give to these controversial questions. 
Shall the answers—or decisions—or more 
accurately, the trends of thought and action 
—be based on knowledge or on ignorance? 

A number of our leading educators 
have been lately having their say on this 
tremendously important issue. One of 
them is William F. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who writes in the January issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly of “Straws from Al- 
berta”—where the people voted for social 


credit. Whether the Albertans voted 
rightly or wrongly does not matter, so 
far as the significance of the election for 
education is concerned—in particular, the 
significance for education in our own 
country. “It is high time,” says Dean 
Russell, ‘that the American people direct 
all their educational agencies to the task 
of giving our citizens the basis upon 
which to decide questions of political 
economics.” The American voter within 
the next decade, he continues, will be 
called upon to express his opinion on a 
great variety of questions relating to 
government and economic life. Somehow 
or other, he must acquire a background of 
knowledge in order that his decisions may 
be wise. ‘There is only one solution to 
this problem. Political economics should 
be taught in our schools and the science 
of education should be consulted in plan- 
ning what to teach, and when, and how.” 
In other words, for the purposes indi- 
cated, not only a philosophy is required, 
but a technology. The when and the 
how ate as important as the what. The 
question of whether is hardly debatable. 
Dean Russell implies, in his discussion, 
that the education of the American public 
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on civic and political matters of contro- 
versial character cannot safely be left to 
adult education agencies, but that the 
foundations of adult education in this 
field must be earlier laid, without propa- 
gandism or indoctrination. 

He writes: “We shall have to apply to 
the field of political economy the methods 
of curriculum construction which have 
been used with such success in reorganiz- 
ing the materials and methods of instruc- 
tion in most of the subjects taught in the 
progressive elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and professional schools. 
The indiscriminate insertion in the lower 
schools of an abbreviation and simplifica- 
tion of what is now taught to college stu- 
dents will be both inadequate and waste- 
ful. It is imperative to find out what 


facts and principles of political economics 
the boys and girls who leave school from 
fifteen to twenty will need and can use as 
voters, workers, buyers, borrowers, or 


savers. It is desirable to arrange these 
facts and principles in such an order that 
the learning of each will facilitate the 
learning of all; and that the difficulty of 
the tasks will be adapted to the pupil's 
growth in ability to master them. Edu- 
cational science can provide sound meth- 
ods for carrying on this investigation; it 
has already done so for spelling, for 
arithmetic, for geography. Education has 
useful techniques for suggesting and test- 
ing effective orders of arrangement; their 
value has been demonstrated in the teach- 
ing of other school subjects. These tech- 
niques can be used with equally good re- 
sults in the teaching of political eco- 
nomics. But even with a suitable content 
and arrangement, there can still be great 
differences in outcome, depending on how 
the various principles are taught. It is 
highly probable that individual teachers 
and writers of textbooks may use mean- 
ingless and even harmful devices unless 
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they are guided by sound ideas and im. 
partial observation of methods of teach. 
ing. It is certain that the methods that 
are best for the selected and mature col. 
lege group will not be best for the lower 
schools.” 

Stressing the importance of methods 
and techniques, Dean Russell recogniz« 
clearly that “‘it will be necessary to change 
the popular attitude toward what is taught 
in the American school. For many years 
past it has been our custom to exclude 
from the public school any consideration 
of such questions as may reflect a com- 
mon difference of opinion.” He speaks of 
disagreements about religion, because of 
which the teaching of evolution is ex- 
cluded from the school curriculum in 
some places. Courses in hygiene are 
emasculated, because of conflicting opin- 
ions about the cause of disease. The 
most spectacular illustration of this prob- 
lem at the moment is the question of 
teaching about communism. But “this 
policy, carried to its logical conclusion, 
would reduce the course of study to 
mathematics, dead languages, and arch- 
aeology. . . . If continued, it would ex- 
clude from the American public school 
all consideration of the issues of political 
campaigns.” Though Dean Russell 
doesn’t say it, the same hush-hush policy, 
the same policy of evading and avoiding 
all topics of a controversial nature, would 
make occupational information and voca- 
tional guidance as unrealistic as teaching. 

He is not afraid of such newspaper 
headlines as “College Dean Advocates 
Teaching About Communism.” For 
“indeed that is exactly what I do advo- 
cate, just as I advocate teaching about 
democracy, fascism, dictatorship, and em- 
pires. .. . Keep ideas from the light of 
day; confine discussion to the dark corner 
of the cellar; have whispering in the back 
alleys; and a mushroom movement will 
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spread. . . « If the American people as a 
whole agree that they wish to preserve 
their old plan of life, social organization, 
and government, then it is all important 
that they recognize communism when 
they see it, and be wary of its plans and 
promises and early allurements. Other- 
wise they will be unable to appraise po- 
litical policies that inflame envy, that pit 
class against class, that lay taxes unevenly 
and unjustly, that handicap private busi- 
ness by giving every advantage to govern- 
ment competition, and reserve security 
and comfortable life to the government 
functionaty. . . . We need immediate, 
widespread, and thorough appraisal of 
the problems which are likely to become 
critical We need an analysis of the 
knowledge necessary to provide a basis 
for the development of a reasoned opin- 
ion concerning these problems. We need 
to determine what should be taught early 
and what late; for if the American voter 
is to avoid the example of his Alberta 
brethren, much of the political economics 
of the future must be taught in the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school. We 
need to give attention to the problem of 
how to present these materials, how much 
by lectures, by books, by charts, by the 
radio, by the talking picture. We need a 
national campaign to convince the people, 
including patriotic societies, the American 
Legion, and the press. Only with their 
support can the schools go forward.” 
The problem of academic freedom, or 
honest education, also received atten- 
tion from Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of 
Columbia College, in a recent address be- 
fore the Association of American Col- 
leges. He said in part, as reported in the 
press: “Surrounded by intellectual, social, 
and moral confusion, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to see to it that during the 
entire college experience our students ac- 
quire the habit of viewing dispassionately 


and objectively all sides of the questions 
that confront them. To expose them to 
only one side of controversial questions 
that they meet in their college work, to 
refuse to analyze and place in its setting 
the various approaches that men have 
made and are making toward a solution 
of our problems is to turn our backs on 
rectitude and integrity. 

“It is not always easy for us really to 
comprehend why other peoples and indi- 
viduals think and feel and act as they do. 

. . It is not easy to understand how 
rational human beings can be either intel- 
lectually or emotionally satisfied with 
some of the divergent approaches to the 
social situation favored by various groups 
today—the capitalistic, the communistic, 
the socialistic, the fascist, the autocratic, 
the old deal, and the new deal approaches. 

“But unless in our colleges we treat all 
of these approaches dispassionately and 
seriously, we do not know the human 


spirit; for all of these are attitudes of sin- 
cere and serious human beings with 


whom our next generation must live The 
only way that they can do so, with the 
support of a satisfying philosophy of their 
own, is to understand the point of view 
of those with whom they are in complete 
disagreement.” 

James Marshall, 2 member of the New 
York City Board of Education, addressing 
the Kindergarten-6B Teachers Associa- 
tion, told his audience that academic free- 
dom does not mean indoctrination but 
that “it does mean the right to discuss in 
the classroom anything which concerns 
humanity.” He declared that “as edu- 
cators we have a right to point out to our 
pupils that if welfare and not aggrandize- 
ment is the aim of civilization there need 
never be war. It is not sufficient merely 
to teach that peace is sweet and war is 
hell. It is essential that children under- 
stand, and that we ourselves understand, 
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the intimate relation of international 
finance and investment, of the exploita- 
tion of undeveloped nations, to wars. . . . 
The discussion of these things frankly 
and freely is, to my mind, the only peace 
education that is of any avail. I do not 
pretend to have any answer to these ques- 
tions. I should distrust any teacher who 
could glibly answer them. But if we fail 
to ask them, if we fail to canvass the pos- 
sible answers, we shall only make our- 
selves and the children we purport to edu- 
cate the dumb tools of people whose 
business is power and whose interest is 
to use that power.” 

Educators attending the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, National Education Association, 
expressed themselves freely and fre- 
quently on the subject of academic free- 
dom and on the influences opposed to it. 
The expressions that made the newspaper 
headlines were mostly at meetings of 
smaller societies holding sessions, so to 
speak, on the convention sidelines, but 
the issue was prominent in the main pro- 
gtam. Nor was the discussion limited to 
“academic freedom”’ in the narrow sense. 
The educators were not merely defending 
their rights; they were asserting their 
positive responsibilities. For the issue is 
concerned not alone with such repressive 
measures as loyalty oaths, but also with 
the necessity for a kind of teaching, in 
schools and colleges, that will help youth 
to face realistically and intelligently the 
complex problems, political and eco- 
nomic, of modern life. 

Conscientious and thoughtful practi- 
tioners of vocational guidance will see for 
themselves many practical applications to 
their own tasks and responsibilities of the 
principle of academic freedom. While it 
may not be theirs to inculcate their own 
opinions and beliefs, guidance cannot be 
given, fairly and honestly, except in an 
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atmosphere of free inquiry and discussion 
concerning those issues of occupational 
life which involve group conflict and 
differences of public opinion. 


“elt 


Youth Problems 

To the December issue of The National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine, John W 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, contributes an editorial! en- 
titled, “Planning a Permanent Program 
for Youth.” “Besides our estimated 
eight or ten million unemployed adults,” 
he writes, ‘‘we have at least three million 
unemployed out-of-school youth. Every 
year that passes, another million young 
people come of age economically, gradu- 
ate or drop out of school and seek em- 
ployment. As a result of five years of 
depression with its consequent undermin- 
ing of skills and morale, we face a gen- 
eral problem of rehabilitation and re- 
education which will not be solved short 
of a decade under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. . . . But the rehabilitation of 
our present unemployed youth is only one 
phase of the problem. A permanent 
program for youth must go much further 
than job training and job placement for 
the depression generation. It must be 
planned for the oncoming generation, to 
meet and fit the problems of youth in the 
future. Methods of job training, appren- 
ticeship, and vocational guidance in 
schools must be more _ extensively 
planned.” 

Commissioner Studebaker believes that, 
in planning for a permanent program for 
youth, the establishment of youth gui- 
dance centefs in every community as an 
integral part of the educational system is 
fundamental. “Without such guidance 
centers,” he says, “it is as if the young 
person suddenly comes to the end of a 
paved highway when he leaves school 
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and faces a dense and baffling forest. 
That highway must not come to a dead- 
end, but must lead directly to employ- 
ment and to integration in the life of the 
community.” For youth in school and 
for youth out of school, “we must plan 
to provide opportunities for a new kind 
of practical apprenticeship.” In particu- 
lat, Commissioner Studebaker suggests 
that arrangements be made whereby 
young people from 16 years of age may 
have opportunity of serving as part-time 
apprentices in governmental organiza- 
tions. “This is a most effective way to 
enable young people to understand the 
meaning of cooperative endeavor, the im- 
portance of punctuality, efficiency, and 
good workmanship. . . . They need to try 
their hands at definite work, to assume rfe- 
sponsibilities, to accumulate experience.” 

There should also be public forums in 
which youth may engage in serious study 
and discussion of the national, social, and 
economic problems responsible for their 
present plight, and in which they may 
confer with their elders on the solution of 
these problems. Such conferences would 
be to the advantage of both the young 
people and the older group in better 
understanding the problems and their 
possible solutions. Commissioner Stude- 
baker, in urging the necessity of a long- 
range program, recognizes the need of 
emergency measures, such as the financial 
aid to high school and college students 
now provided through the NYA, and the 
provision of socially useful work of the 
type which is now made available by the 
CCC. 


oe 


Briefer Mention 
The teachers’ college will be a funda- 
mentally important factor in meeting the 
problems posed by the current and future 
expansion of high schools, an expansion 


largely forced by lack of work opportuni- 
ties for youth, says Roscoe Pulliam in 
School and Society. In the writer's opin- 
ion the present school curricula are, on 
the one hand, so largely unrelated to the 
daily experiences of the pupil, and, on the 
other, so glibly efficient in passing out 
recipes for success in specific vocations 
that the result is to discourage rather than 
encourage the scholarly attitude and the 
open mind. The teachers’ college is called 
upon to train the type of teacher that can 
relate our social organization to our dis- 
used but extensive resources. 


An article in the Psychological Ex- 
change for October, 1935, discusses “The 
Economic Position of the Psychologist.” 
After reviewing the difficulty of placing 
students with degrees in psychology dur- 
ing the depression, and the plan for re- 
stricting the output of graduate school 
enrollees in this field, the writer concludes 
that although there is a supply exceeding 
the demand, there is also a shortage of 
trained psychologists to meet the actual 
need. It is estimated that from 75,000 
to 100,000 more psychologists would be 
needed if every American child were to 
receive expert psychological guidance 
Support for such a program is urged upon 
government-financed institutions. 


County and state public school officers 
throughout the United States are named 
in Part I of the 1936 Educational Direc- 
tory, a publication of the United States 
Office of Education. The list comprises 
the names of more than 1,000 state schoo! 
officers and approximately 3,500 county 
and township school administrators. 
Shortly to appear are Part II, City School 
Officers; Part III, Colleges and Univer- 
sities; and Part IV, Educational Associa- 
tions and Directories. 
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Machinery is a creator of jobs rather 
than a destroyer of employment oppor- 
tunities according to the report of a study 
of technological advancement made py 
the Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute. The pamphlet is entitled, Ten Facts 
on Technology and Employment. The 
sub-title is: “A Statistical Proof of the 
Contribution of Machinery to the Creation 
of Employment and a Higher Standard of 
Living.” 

In Industrial Education Magazine for 
January, P. G. Fraser, Director of Indus- 
trial Education in the Public Schools of 
Burlington, Iowa, describes “A Tech- 
nique for Measuring the Need for Voca- 
tional Education in a Community.” Five 
formulas are used for the prediction of 
the number of trained persons needed in 
given trades in given years, with respect 
both to the United States as a whole and 
to the local community. 

A tendency for personality schedules to 
indicate less than normal effectiveness in 
social adjustment, when answered entirely 
by chance, has been indicated by Paul S. 
Burnham and Albert B. Crawford, 
whose article on ‘The Vocational Inter- 
ests and Personality Test Scores of a 
Pair of Dice’ appeared in the October 
1935 issue of The Journal of Educational 
Psychology. 


Current Research 


From time to time NOC has published 
reports of current research on problems 
of occupational adjustment and vocation- 
al guidance. Previous reports have ap- 
peared in the October 1933, March and 
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December 1934, and March 1935 issues 
of the magazine. The latest is presented 
herewith. 

We are indebted to the following in 
dividuals, institutions, and organizations 
for the information concerning the stud. 
ies listed here. 


(1) Earl W. Anderson, Appointments 
Division, Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

(2) John D. Beatty, Bureau of Recom. 
mendations, Carnegie Institute of Technol. 
ogy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

(3) F. S. Beers, Secretary, Committee on 
Educational Testing, Strahan House, Univer. 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

(4) A. M. Jordan, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

(5) Clara Menger, Psychiatric Child Gui- 
dance Clinic, St. Louis, Missouri. 

(6) George E. Myers, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

(7) Johnson O'Connor, Human Engi- 
neering Laboratories, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

(8) W. H. Pillsbury, Superintendent of 
Schools, Schenectady, New York. 

(9) H. H. Remmers, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

(10) C. B. Smith, Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

(11) Homer J. Smith, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

(12) William H. Stead, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

(13) Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

(14) U. S. Department of Labor, Wo- 
men’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

(15) U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

(16) University of North Carolina, Chap- 
el Hill, North Carolina. 

(17) J. E. Walters, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

(18) E. G. Williamson, University Test- 
ing Bureau, University of Minnesota. 

(19) Joseph H. Willits, Industrial Re- 
search De t, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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(20) Robert C. Woellner, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

(21) Barbara H. Wright, Board of Edu- 
cation, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

In the following notes, numbers in 
parentheses refer to the above list of 

rsons who reported the investigations 
to NOC and from whom further infor- 
mation regarding them may be sought. 


I. Occupational Studies 


Characteristics of graduate nurses. By 
Johnson O'Connor. Hoboken, New Jersey, 
Bookstore, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
October 1934. 27 Pp. $1.00. This re- 
search, begun at the Presbyterian Hospital 
of New York, to study characteristics of 
graduate nurses, compares the scores of an 
entering class with those of a group of 
graduate nurses. (7) 

Executive ability: its discovery and devel- 
opment. By Glen U. Cleeton. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, October 1934. 
210 pp. $2.00. Report of an investigation 
which sought to determine measuring in- 
struments for discovering executive talent. 
Tests and rating scales for executive apti- 
tude are described and illustrated. (2) 

Household employment in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. By Rosslene Hetler, Dorothy Burke, 
and Clara Menger. St. Louis, Missouri, 
Girls’ Work Council of the St. Louis Com- 
munity Council, April 1935. 47 pp. 30 
cents. To provide a factual basis for 
developing standards of placement and train- 
ing in household employment. Three sec- 
tions—1. The employe looks at household 
employment; 2. employer looks at 
household employment; 3. Contrasts in 
household employment. (5) 

Improvement of personnel through effi- 
cient recruitment. By Robert C. Woellner. 
Elementary School Journal, November 1934, 
XXXV: 175-185. Discusses difficulties in 
recruiting personnel, new demands on the 
schools, qualifications of teachers, and steps 
in the improvement of . (20) 

_ Job specifications for the cotton textile 
industry. By Occupational Research Program 
of the U. S. Service. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Superintendent of Public 


Documents, July 1935. 140 pp. $1.00. To 
describe exactly what a worker has to do 
and to be on the different jobs found in 
typical cotton textile plants. Data obtained 
by direct observation “ job analysts in four 
plants. (12) 


Occupational changes in Minnesota. By 
Barbara H. Wright. Vocational Guidance 
Bulletin of Minneapolis Schools, May 1934, 
VIII: 1-4. Comparisons of percentages em- 
ployed in major —— in 1910, 1920, 
and 1930; with a discussion of jobs that 
are increasing and decreasing. (21) 

Occupational trends in women's employ- 
ment. By Gladys L. Palmer. Woman's 
Press, October 1934, 465 and 480. Dis- 
cusses shift in proportion of women in vari- 
ous occupations in last 20 years, and the 
present employment situation. (19) 

Preliminary job specifications for the laun- 
dry industry. By Occupational Information 
Division of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service and Occupational Research 
Program of the U. S. Employment Service. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, June 1935. 80 pp. 75 cents. To 
describe precisely the jobs in laundries, as 
a basis for making more appropriate place- 
ments of qualified workers in these jobs. 
(12) 

Survey of —— training courses of- 
fered at land grant institutions for prospec- 
tive agricultural extension workers. By E 
H. Shinn. Washington, D. C., U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, August 1935. (Ex- 
tension Service Circular No. 218.) Presents 
the results of a recent survey to determine 
the extent to which land grant institutions 
are giving courses in methods of extension 
teaching for students who aim to enter the 
extension teaching profession. (10) 

Teacher supply and demand. By Earl W 
Anderson and R. H. Eliassen. Review of 
Educational Research, June 1934, IV: 257- 
260. A review of the literature in the field 
of supply and demand which has appeared 
in print for the years 1931, 1932, and 
1933. (1) 

Teaching opportunities in 1933. By Earl 
W. Anderson. Educational Research Bul- 
letin, April 18, 1934, XIII: 92-94. A brief 
analysis of the success of the four hundred 

es of the College of Education at 
Ohio State University in securing teaching 
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positions. An analysis is made by subjects 
of major preparation. (1) 

The following masters’ theses, from Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, analyze 
the distribution of teachers of specific sub- 
jects, and relationships of experience and 
training to teaching load. Also information 
regarding training in the fields taught, the 
distribution of the load, and the subjects 
most frequently found combined with each 
subject of major preparation. 

A study of industrial arts teachers and 
their teaching positions in the high schools 
of Ohio for the school year 1932-33. By 
Lester L. Dickey. (1) 

A study of Obio social science teachers: 
their training, experience, and subject com- 
binations. By Franklin E. Puderbaugh. (1) 

An analysis of physical science teaching 
positions as they exist in the public secon- 
dary schools of Ohio. By Ernest G. Em- 
mert. (1) 

A study of the English teaching positions 
and of English teachers in Ohio secondary 
schools of the years 1932-33. By George 
H. Cooke. (1) 

A study of the history teachers and their 


teaching positions in the high schools of 
Ohio for the school year 1932-33. By 
Gerald V. Rupe. (1) 

An analysis of the home economics teach- 
ing positions in the public secondary schools 


of Ohio. By John W. Robinson. (1) 

An analysis of the mathematics teaching 
positions and teacher qualifications in Ohio, 
1932-33. By Ovew James Work. (1) 

A study of the number, the sex, the prep- 
aration, and teaching loads and combinations 
of the general science teachers in the public 
secondary schools of Ohio in 1932-33. By 
Paul C. Harger. (1) 


II. Tests 


The common responses to a new form 
of the free association test. By Johnson 
O'Connor. Hoboken, New Jersey, Book- 
store, Stevens Institute of Technology, Feb- 
ruaty 1935. 30 pp. $1.00. Reports the 
common responses to a new form of the 
test and suggests a new research project. (7) 

A follow-up study of early helt pre- 
dictions in the University of Minnesota, By 
J. B. Johnston and E. G. Williamson. School 
and Society, December 1, 1934, LX: 730- 
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738. The effectiveness of the Minnesot, 
College Aptitude Test combined with high 
school scholastic rank in predicting grades 
and graduation from the College of Science 
Literature and the Arts for 1,085 freshmen 
entering in the years 1923-24-25 inclusive 
(18) 

The 1933-34 college physics testing pi 
gram. By H. W. Farwell. New York 
American Institute of Physics, September 
1934. 19 pp. Free on application to F. § 
Beers, Strahan House, University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia. Cross-section study 
achievements in physics of sophomores in 
elementary physics courses in 355 colleges 
The implications for educational and voca 
tional guidance are indicated. (3) 

The 1935 college sophomore testing pro. 
gram. By F. S. Beers. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, October 
1935. 53 pp. Free. Cross-section stu 
of the academic achievements of college 
sophomores in 140 colleges with interpreta- 
tions of the results in terms of educational 
and vocational guidance. (3) 

Studies in attitudes. By H. H. Remmers 
and others. Lafayette, Indiana, Division 
of Educational Reference, Purdue University, 
December 1934. 112 pp. $1.25. Studies 
concerned with the validity and reliability 
of generalized attitude scales. Scales evalu 
ated are designed to measure attitudes toward 
any vocation, any school subject, any hom« 
making activity, any social institution, any 
racial or national group, any practice. (9) 

A study of the English vocabulary scores 
of 75 executives. By Johnson O'Connor 
Hoboken, New Jersey, Bookstore, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, February 1935. 18 
pp. $1.00. Holds that these executives, as 
group, have larger vocabularies than do col- 
lege graduates or non-college graduates, 
as a Broup further, that this superiority is 
not one due to age. (7) 


III. Follow-up Studies 


A study of the college graduates of the 
University of Chicago. By Robert C. Woell- 
ner. Elementary School Journal, November 
1934, XXXV: 175-185. An investigation 
of the vocations, academic and social back- 
grounds of the graduates of the colleges of 
the University of Chicago from 1893 to 
1930. Relationships between the vocations 
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entered and the social and academic back- 
grounds of these graduates. (20) ; 
Vocations of graduates of Negro high 
schools. By A. M. Jordan. High School 
Journal, January 1935. Investigation of oc- 


; cupations Negro high school graduates are 
| actually entering. Based on reports of prin- 


cipals of Negro high schools on vocations 
of 1,500 Negro youth over a period of four 
years. (4) 

IV. Miscellaneous 


The boys’ adviser in the government 
boarding schools for Indians. By any C. 
McCaskill. Lawrence, Kansas, Haskell In- 
stitute, U. S. Indian School, 1934. 120 pp. 
An appraisal of the work of the boys’ ad- 
viser in the boarding school for Indians. 
This study includes suggestions for the re- 
vision of functions to meet the needs of 
Indian boys, and puts especial emphasis on 
the importance of considering environmental 
factors. (13) 

The development of social intelligence 
through part-time education. By Ethel Wood- 
en. Washington, D. C., Superintendent of 
Documents, November 1934. 67 pp. 10 
cents. (U. S. Office of Education.) To 
ascertain what part-time schools throughout 
the United States are doing for the purpose 
of developing social attitudes of importance 
to vocational success. (6) 

Effect of the depression on industrial 
relations programs. By J. E. Walters in 
collaboration with the National Industrial 
Conference Board. New York, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, December 1934. 
17 pp. 50 cents. Trends in the industrial 
relations policies of 233 industrial concerns 
during the depression. (17) 

Guidance in secondary schools. By Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, New York State. 
Albany, New York, New York State Teach- 
ers Association, May 1935. 59 pp. 25 cents. 
Report of a committee on guidance in sec- 
ondary schools. (8) 

Industrial injuries to women in 1930 and 
1931 compared with injuries to men. By 
Margaret T. Mettert. Washington, D. C., 
Superintendent of Documents, 1935. (U. S. 
Department of Labor, Woman's Bureau.) 
Tables, charts, and graphs on number, se- 
verity, and nature of injuries; age and sex 
of injured ; marital status and num- 
ber of children; industries in which injuries 


occurred; causes; wages and compensation 
(14) 

The University of North Carolina Record 
Research in Progress: July 1933-October 
1934. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, October 
1934. 128 pp. Contains record and sum 
mary analysis of investigations carried on by 
students and faculty of University of North 
Carolina during period of 15 months end 
ing September 1, 1934. (16) 

Vocational education under federal aid 
By Gem G. Young. Minneapolis, 1934 
(Master's thesis, University of Minnesota.) 
A documentary study concerning certain sub- 
ject fields in the nation and in nine selected 
states. Comparisons of enrolments, teachers 
in service and in training, expenditures, etc., 
from 1918 through 1932. (11) 


Additional Reports 


Since the preparation of the foregoing 
list, further reports of research projects in 
the field of guidance have been received 
by NOC, as follows: 

The Attitudes of Young People toward 
Certain Vocational Problems. By Freda 
Egbert. October 1935. Unpublished M.A 
thesis available through the George Wash- 
ington University Library, Washington, 
D. C. A survey of the attitudes of young 
people in CCC camps, transient bureaus, high 
schools, and colleges toward the vocational 
bromides usually given youth. Reported by 
Mitchell Dreese, Department of Psychology, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C 


Pupil Failure Study. By Department of 


Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, 1935. 22 pp. Study of per- 
centage of subject failures, intelligence quo- 
tients, and percentage of drop-outs by grades 
in the different schools. Reported by Frank 
M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh,Pennsylvania. 

The Relation between Vocational Choice 
and Academic Success in the High School. 
By Ballou Saunders. Unpublished M.A. 
thesis available through the George Wash- 
ington University Library, Washington, 
D. C. A comparison of the academic suc- 
cess of high school boys with a vocational 
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choice, with those without a definite choice. 
The relationship of specific subject grades 
and vocational choices are also considered. 
Reported by Mitchell Dreese, Department of 
Psychology, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

United States Civil Service. Anonymous. 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance, New Orleans Public 
Schools, 1935. 4 pp. An abstract of civil 
service salaries, wage limits, and require- 
ments for seventy positions. Reported by 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance, New Orleans Public 
Schools, 703 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

The Waitress Trade in New Orleans. 
Anonymous. New Orleans, Louisiana, De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance, New 
Orleans Public Schools, 1935. 8 pp. A 
study of the age, race or nationality, health, 
appearance, education, preparation, experi- 
ence, and personal qualifications of wait- 
resses ; also working conditions, hours, wages, 
advantages and disadvantages of the trade it- 
self in New Orleans. A_ bibliography is 
appended. Reported by Emma Pritchard 
Cooley, Department of Vocational Guidance, 
New Orleans Public Schools, 703 Carondelet 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Youth Survey. By Russell F. Grauer and 
L. S. Hawkins. Niagara Falls, New York, 
Bureau of Research and Guidance, Depart- 
ment of Education, 1935. 32 pp. Tabu. 
lated report of a survey of conditions, inter- 
ests, oat needs of young people in Niagara 
Falls between 17 and 24 years of age, to 
discover variety of activities set up in com- 
munity to meet youth needs. Reported by 
Harris C. Allen, Bureau of Research and 
Guidance, Department of Education, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


They Write For Us 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN (“Exploring for 
Vocations”) has previously written for this 
magazine “Education for a New Society” 
(October, 1933) and “Guidance for Rural 
Youth” (June, 1935). President of Anti- 
och College since 1922, and Chairman of the 
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TVA from 1933, Dr. Morgan has had , 
nation-wide experience in planning reclama. 
tion work, supervising flood control, and 
drafting drainage codes. The varied writings 
of President Morgan range in subject matte; 
from the boyhood of Lincoln to the Education 
of the Intuttions. 


FRANK ERNEST HILL (“Vocational G 
dance in the CCC”), has had teaching 
experience at the University of Illinois, Stan 
ford University, and Columbia University 
(Extension Department). For a number of 
years he was editorial writer on the New 
York Globe and the New York Sun. From 
1926 to 1931 he was Editor-in-chief of 
Longmans, Green and Company, publishers 
Mr. Hill is author of Stone Dust (verse) 
What Is American?, and The Westward 
Star, among other books. He translated T/ 
Canterbury Tales into modern English verse 
and with Joseph Auslander is co-author of 
Winged Horse and Winged Horse Anthol- 
ogy. In 1921 he founded The Measure, 1 

ty magazine. Last year he made a study 
of the educational work of the CCC for the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
and his report appeared in booklet form 
under the title, The School in the Camps. 


WILLIAM H. STEAD (“Employment Ser 
vice and Guidance”) has taught economics 
at Beloit College and at the University 
of Minnesota where he gave courses in 
personnel management and labor and did 
placement work. From 1930 to 1933 he 
served as Executive Secretary of the Minne- 
sota Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute. Since 1933 he has been Associate 
Director, in charge of the Division of Stand 
ards and Research, United States Employment 
Service. Dr. Stead has been a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines in the economic and 
vocational field, and is Editor of the Employ- 
ment Office Manual Series and the Industrial 
Job Specification Series of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 


FRITZ KAUFMANN (“Employment Ser- 
vice and Community”) for nearly thirty 
years was engaged in personnel work in the 
textile industry, and is at present Associate 
Director of the New York Sate Employment 


Service. He has published articles dealing 
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with the various aspects of the Employment 
Service and is a lecturer at Hunter College, 
New York. This article is based on a paper 
which he gave at the National Conference 
of Social Work. 


E. G. WILLIAMSON (“On Choosing a 
Vocation”) is Director of the University 
Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota, 
and a frequent contributor to Occupations. 
The list a his publications in the field of 
vocational guidance is large and is constantly 
growing. As Director of the Testing Bu- 
reau, Dr. Williamson is responsible for the 
administration and supervision of the Uni- 
versity entrance testing, for the state-wide 
psychological testing of high school seniors, 
and for the vocational guidance of college 
students for all colleges of the University. 


MARY P. CORRE (‘The Letter Carrier’) 
is Director of the Division of Occupational 
Research and Counseling in the Cincin- 
nati public schools and has for many years 
been an active member of the Occupational 
Research Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. She has served as an 
officer of the NVGA and is Secretary of the 
Cincinnati Branch Association. She has had 
special training in industrial research as a 
graduate student at the New York School of 
Social Work. She is the author of The Metal 
Industries in Cincinnati and The Metal In- 
dustries in Cleveland. In addition to her 
work in vocational guidance, she is particu- 
larly interested in problems which relate to 
employment and working conditions. 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE (“The Den- 
tal Hygienist”) has taught economics and 
sociology at Smith, and is at present profes- 
sor of economics at Connecticut College and 
Director of the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations. Mrs. Woodhouse is 
author of articles in various economic jour- 
nals, editor of Women’s Work and Educa- 
tion, and is the author or editor of many 
Occupational ets and books issued by 
the Institute: Fellowships and Other Aids 
for Advanced Work, Dentistry as a Profes- 
sion, Occupations for College Women, and 
Conference on Women's Work and Their 
Stake in Public Affairs. 


NELL M. BLOODGOOD (“Guidance in 


Kearney County’) is Assistant Director of 
the National Youth Administration in Ne- 
braska. Since 1931, until recently, she has 
been Superintendent of Schools in Kearney 
County, Nebraska, where she rewrote the 
geography and history material for the third 
and fourth grades into Social Study units for 
county-wide use. In cooperation with Daisy 
V. Simons of the National Child Welfare 
Association, Miss Bloodgood has published 
the first of a series of booklets covering the 
fields of physical health, mental and emo- 
tional health, social-mindedness, and spiritual 
health. Miss Bloodgood has been a teacher 
and principal in Maryland, Arizona, Michi- 
gan, and Wyoming, as well as in Nebraska. 


IL R. KRAYBILL (‘“Cheltenham’s Voca- 
tional Day”) has been principal of the 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Penn- 
sylvania, since 1922. He had previously 
been Superintendent of the School of Prac- 
tice of the Millersville State Normal School, 
and before that had been a teacher and prin- 
cipal in rural and town schools of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. He served on the 
War Work Council of the YMCA. Mr. 
Kraybill has done graduate work at Colum- 
bia University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Cc. C. DUNSMOOR (‘Kiwanis and Gui- 
dance in 1936”) is Director of Guidance, 
Waterloo Independent School District, 
Waterloo, Iowa, where he has recently in- 
augurated a program of Cooperative Work 
in Retail Selling and Office Practice. He is 
Chairman of the International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance, Kiwanis International, 
1936, and has served as President of the 
Iowa Vocational Guidance Association. Mr. 
Dunsmoor expects to take his doctoral de- 
gree in education at Harvard shortly. 


HELEN KORNGOLD (“A High School 
Program in St. Louis’) is head of the Com- 
mercial De t and Director of Gui- 
dance at Normandy High School, St Louis 
County, Missouri. She has done graduate 
work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and at Columbia 
University. Before joining the staff of the 
Normandy High School, Miss Korngold had 
taught in the public schools of the Nor- 
mandy Consolidated School District. She 
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has written a number of articles and ph- 
lets in the fields of commercial sieaden 
and vocational guidance, and is active in gui- 
dance and educational organizations. 


GEORGE H. PARKES (“Youth and the 
Local Community”) received his apprentice 
training in the machine shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Altoona, Pa. Formerly 
a part-time lecturer at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and a practicing mechanical engineer, 
Mc. Parkes is at present Director of the Pub- 
lic Retraining School at Williamsport, Pa., 
and of a five-year adjustment and guidance 
program for unemployed workers. He has 
written on such topics as Training Young 
Workers and Unemployment Rehabilitation. 


ROSWELL WARD (“A Classification of 
Vocational Problems’) started his vocational 
life as an industrial engineer and later be- 
came managing editor of Diesel Power and 
Motorship. Subsequently Mr. Ward held an 
editorial post with the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, became a vocational counselor at 
the Junior Consultation Service, New York 





City, and recently was appointed Field Rep; 
sentative, Guidance Be. ge naam NYA 
serving both at the Cincinnati Employmen 
Center and at Fort Worth, Texas. His pub. 
licatiang include a wide variety of popular 
and semi-technical articles and handbook; 
and, in the vocational field, Problems of Un. 
employed Juniors, Where Will You Be in 
Ten Years?, and Vocational Exploring. He is 
responsible for some of the material in t! 
Handbook of the Junior Consultation Se 
vice. 


ERRATA 

The middle initials of two contributors 
to the March issue of Occupations were 
given erroneously—also, in the sam 
issue, correctly. For some reason the 
erroneous initials had to appear in the 
most conspicuous places. Suffice it to say 
that apologies are due to Lawrence A 
Oxley and Charles L. Cooper. Said 
apologies are hereby offered, and we hope 
that they will suffice. 








members of the staff. 


copy without charge. 















Alert Discussion 
of High School Educational Problems | 


Forty-three prominent educators contribute their talents and specialized 
knowledge to the editing of the Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House. Every section of the country is represented by one or more 


Timely, authoritative articles interpret the significant modern ideas on 
aiding pupils to adjust themselves to the school and the community. 


The Clearing House is a journal that no able, progressive high school 
teacher or executive should miss reading. A year's subscription, nine 
issues, is $3. A post-card or letter of request will bring you a sample 


Address all communications to 


CLEARING HOUSE 


R.K.O. Building, Radio City 
New York 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU— 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Peay 1 TEA ACHERS 


Lave Vay 





William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
” 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
* 


Photo copies made from original, 25 
for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 
“How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of 
Western States, etc., etc.,” free to 
members, SOc to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today 
for enrollment card and information. 
We enrol only normal school and 
college graduates. 
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Which 


Which ? 


is more important in de- 


termining job satisfaction: earnings or 
social status? the job or the worker's 


attitude ? 
These 


religion or interest? 


are a few of the important 


basic questions, fundamental to any 
sound program of vocational guidance, 


] 


which are disc ussecd in 


Job Satisfaction 


by 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 
A publication of the 


National Occu patic nal Conference 


303 Pages $3.50 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 


New York City 


























330 West 42nd St. 


Just Published 
Revised Third Edition 


Rosengarten’s 


CHOOSING 
YOUR LIFE WORK 
$2.50 


HIS manual presents, in plain and 
non-technical language, a simple and 
effective plan whereby the student can 


analyze his own capacities, aptitudes, 
and interests; compare them with the re- 
quirements of representative occupations; 
and plan his career accordingly. Includes 
concise surveys of requirements and 
opportunities in 213 trade, professional, 
and business callings. 


Write for further imformation 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 








New York, N. Y. 








Character and Personality 


An International Psychological Quarterly 


I ditor 


Cuarces E. Spearman, London 


Associate Editor: Kani Zenea, Duk 


Assistant Editor 


Cene 


University 


INTENTS OF Marcu Issus 


Sel yhrenia 
Oluf Briel (Copenhager 
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Origin? 
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cal Pen 


G. W. Allport and R. L. Schanck 


(Harvard University) 


Influence One's Score on a Typi 
cil-and-Paper Test of Personality 
well Kells tharine 


Cox Miles ond Lewis M Terman 


Dynamic 
Will 


(Stanford Universit 


Principles of Gestalt Psychology I 
iam McDougall (Duke Unive . 


Connectionism; Wants, Interests, and Att 


tudes 


PUBLISHED 


Edward Chase Tolman 
(University of California) 


SIMULTANEOUSLY in DURHAM 
N. C., AND LONDON 


Price $2.00 per annum 


THE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Durham, N. C. 
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New 


# Occupational Information 


on 
Cosmetology Optometry 
Dental mechanics Pharmacy 
Designing Photography 
Forestry Police work 
Housing management Public affairs 
Millinery Radio announcing 
Mining Social work 


And on 50 other occupations will 


be found in current issues of the 


Occupational Index 


The only complete bibliographical guide to current 
literature, describing occupational opportunities, require- 


ments, and training. Annotated and classified. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the Occupational Index for one year starting 


a ee issue. 


C1 I enclose check or money order for $5.00. 
C) I will pay upon receipt of bill. 
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(0 Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 








NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of occupa 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks to en- 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present. It 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occupational prob- 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on all occupations. 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff 
officer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary ex- 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and occu- 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information on the 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


Frep C. Smite, Eprror 


OCCUPATIONS, tae Vocatronar Guipance MaGaZzine 
25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp University 
CameBripce, MassacHUSETTS 


© Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 
0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 


which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor of Guidance Placement, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
R. B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
Second Vice-President 
BARBARA WRIGHT 
Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Treasurer 
WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Secretary, Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, Washington, D. C 
Trustees 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
New York City 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. ELLA COHAN 
Secretary. Lucy BENSON 
New York State Employment Service 
11 N. Pearl St., Albany 
Central Kansas 
President. Hariey E. STAM 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. EzrA MCCULLOH 
Windom 
Central New York 
President. HARRY HEPNER 
Secretary. Vircinia D. KELLEY 
Office of Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University 
Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPSELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. SIMON Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretar y-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. EDSON M. BAILEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. SIGMUND ADLER 
Hartford Public High School 
Dallas 
President. F. L. CHAMBERS 
Secretary-Treasurer. LUCILLE ADKISSON 
4236 Potomac Street 
Detroit 
President. Harry J. BAKER 
Secretary. Neva B. Hoyt 
East Commerce High School 


SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Richmond, Virginia 


HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 


Cc. E. PARTCH 
Dean, School of Education 
Rutgers University 


lowa 
President. C. E. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. M. BELite SMITH 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Burling 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 


Louisiana 
President. E. S. RICHARDSON 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
New Orleans Schools 


Maryland 
President. NORMAN A. LUFBURROW 
Secretary. Mrs. ErsA H. WILLHIDE 
Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. C. H. BUNCH 
Secretary. RUTH HURLBUT 
Girls’ Junior Technical High School 


Minneapolis 
President. LEONARD A. FLEENOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNIE MCCRADIE 
Roosevelt High School 


Nebraska 
President. CHARLES FORDYCE 
Secretary. C. C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 


New Fngland 
President. Wi.tam H. SHUMWAY 
Secretary. JosePH Hackett 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 


New Jersey 
President. Mrs. CLEo FINDLEY 
Secretary. Wyte PATE 
130 W. Main St., Millville 
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New York City 
LYNN A. EMERSON 
VinGINiA TUXILL 


President. 
Secretary. 
342 East 58th Street 


North Carolina 
President. R. S. PROCTOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. P. RICHMAN 
202 Irwin Apts., Durham 


Northeastern Ohio 
President. R. G. JONES 
Secretary. MatitpaA C, BUSCHMAN 
Glenville High School, Cleveland 


Northern California 
President. Virctt E. DICKSON 
Secretary-Treasurer. GRACE M. Davis 
Modesto High School, Modesto 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. MARGARET MACDONALD 


Secretary. Mrs. RUTH VAN TINE 
Olney High School, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island 


President. CAROLINE E. HAVERLY 
Secretary. EDMUND QUINN 
Roger Williams Junior High School, 
Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. MARINETTE THURSTON 
Secretary. JOYCE E. SHARER 
Charlotte High School 


St. Louis 

President. ALiIce E. May 

Secretary. FERON TROXEL 
Jefferson College 


Seattle, Washington 
President. JOHN L. KING 
Secretary. FRANCES FULLER 
John Marshall Junior High School 


Southern California 
W. E. Smirn 
HARRIET RIETVELD 
Y. W. C. A., Los Angeles 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. HELEN KITZINGER 
400 W. 119th Street, New York City 
Virginia 
President. Bessis M. MoTTLEy 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. J. N. ELDER 
Hopewell : 
Washington, D. C 
President. CHESTER W. HOLMES 
Secretary. Mary S. Burruss 
Gordon Junior High School 
Western Massachusetts 
President. T. Marcus KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotuy K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 
Western Michigan 


President. 
Secretary. 


President. GORDON W. BEVINS 
Secretary. Boyp R. Swem 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. W. P. ALLEN 
Secretary-Treasurer. Eprrh M. GUNN 


Perry High School, P 
Wisconsin 
President. WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. MARGARET MCMAHON 
Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay 
Worcester, Mass. 
President. Ropert C. COLe 
Secretary. Laura E. CARRINGTON 
High School of Commerce 
Wyoming 
President. J. R. MACNEBAI 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


ttsburgh 


CHAIRMEN 


Committees 


Branch Associations: Marize A. MCNAMARA, 
Commercial High School, New Haven, Conn. 


Commercial Exhibits: Roy N. ANDERSON, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Community Aspects of Guidance: FRANCES CuM- 
MINGS, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Cooperation with NOC: ArtuurR J. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guidance of Special Groups : Micprep E. LINCOLN, 
59 Prince Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Joint Committee on Guidance, NVGA and NASSP: 
4 C. Reavis, University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Legislative: HELEN E. Samuet, Gordon Junior 


High School, Washington, D. C. 


Nominating: ARCHIBALD TAYLOR, 15 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Organization and Policy: FRANK C. ROSECRANCE, 
School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 


Program: LEONA C. BUCHWALD, Board of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


Publicity: Harotp P. THomas, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Radio in Education: Harry D. Krtson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 
Sections 


College Teachers of Guidance: Water B. JONES, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Occupational Research: CLB0 MuRTLAND, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


Scholarship: Eprru M. Everett, Director of 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa 


State Guidance: Harotp L. HoLsrook, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


T—PAUL S. ACHILLES 


Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 


RICHARD D. ALLEN 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR 

Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
JEROME H. BENTLEY 

Activities Secretary, New York City Y.M.C.A 
HAROLD B. BERGEN 


Director of Industrial Relations, Procter and Gamble Co 


T—WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Director, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 


KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College 
WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN 


Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ 


HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
E—ANNA L. BURDICK 
Federal Agent for Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 


Education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 


T—W. W. CHARTERS 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ 


E—HAROLD F. CLARK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


L. D. COFFMAN 
President, University of Minnesota 
C. $8. COLER 


Manager, Educational Department, Westinghouse Electric 


and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 


National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 


Clubs 
FRANK CUSHMAN 


Chief, Indus. Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 


E—HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
L. H. DENNIS 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 


HENRY S. DENNISON 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 


E—J. WALTER DIETZ 
Superintendent of Industria! Relations, Kearny Works, 
estern Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


CHANNING R. DOOLEY 


Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 


EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 

President, Purdue University “ 
HERMAN FELDMAN 

Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
JOHN A. FITCH 

New York School of Social Work 


A. B. GATES 


Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 


LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 

Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 

Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 

President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
CHARLES P. HOWARD 

President, International Typographical Union 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER Director 
Assistant to the Director 


RoBert Hoppock 


Ch E—R. I 


WALTER A. JESSUP 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teachin 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Industrial Conference Board 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Jean, School of Education, Stanford University 
E—FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conference 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Unives 
E. B. LAWTON 
Asst. Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy & Co., New York Cig 
EDWIN A. LEE 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Chairman, National Mediation Board 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 
President, American College Personnel Association 
SPENCER MILLER, Jr. 
Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 
DEWITT S. MORGAN 
Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
F. G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education 
T—JOHNSON O*CONNOR 
Director of Research Staff in Psychology, Stevens Insti 
of Technology 
E—WESLEY A. O'LEARY 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in Charge of V. 
tional Education, New Jersey 
T—L. J. O'ROURKE 
Director of Personnel Research, Civil Service Commi 


Ch T—DONALD G. PATERSON 


Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
FRANCES PERKINS 

Secretary of Labor 
C. R. REED 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 

REES 


Asst. Vice-Pres., American Telephone and Telegraph 
D. B. ROBERTSON 
Pres., Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engines 
E—JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
GEORGE J. RYAN 
President, Board of Education, New York City 
WALTER DILL SCOTT 
President, Northwestern University 
C. B. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Extension Service, U. §. Departmer 
of Agriculture 
ROBERT H. SPAHR 
Director, Instruction and Curriculum Development, 
General Motors Institute of Technology 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
T—-MARION R. TRABUE 
Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
T—MORRIS 8S. VITELES 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania 
T—J. E. WALTERS 
Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, Purdue 
University 
JOSEPH H. WILLITS 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 
E—L. A. WILSON 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and Extension 
Education, State of New York 
T—BEN D. WOOD 
Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, 
Columbia University 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Professor of Economics, Connecticut College 


STAFF 


Frep C. SMITH Editor of “Occupation 
RAYMOND G. FULLER... . Assistant to the Directo 





Ch E—Chairman Executive Committee 
E— Member Executive Committee 


Ch T—Chairman Technical Committee 
T—Member Technical Committee 
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